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Foreword 


ast month I mentioned the demise of The Adelphi as casting a 
shadow on the New Year for all who care about literature. This 
month | am going to mention one or two more shadows: they are 
‘too big to be ignored. 
___ The first is the continuing persecution of books, their authors and 
their purveyors for alleged obscenity. One might reasonably have 
| ipposed that after Mr. Justice Stable’s famous judgement in the 
Secker and Warburg case, and after the failure of the prosecution to 
_ find a jury to agree in the Heinemann-Baxter case, there would be a 
general recognition that public opinion in this matter was far in ad- 
vance of what it was fifty, or even twenty years ago. One might have 
hoped that the law, resting on interpretation as it does, would have 
been allowed its full elasticity until such time as an enlightened 
isvernment came to office which was ready at last to bring it up-to- 
date for the twentieth century. Not a bit of it: only a few weeks ago 
we discovered with a shock that booksellers were in danger of being 
sent to prison for having Lawrence’s Lady Chatterley’s Lover (unex- 
purgated) on their shelves. Mr Justice Stable, one might have 
thought, had finally made the old argument about reading fit for a 
_ fourteen year old girl obsolescent; yet that argument was used again 
by a magistrate sentencing the bookseller in this case. The only re- 
deeming feature was that the sentence of imprisonment was varied 
to a fine on appeal; even so such fines are still punishment; punish- 
ment that lumps a famous and serious literary work together with 
productions of deliberate sales-catching salaciousness and no 
literary merit whatever. And that at a moment when the reputation 
of D. H. Lawrence as a great writer, one of the greatest of our age, 
stands higher than ever in the estimate of the world. 

It is, of course, true that in order to change, not only ultimately 
the law, but also the present attitude towards it of The Home Office, 
the police and the magistrates, a great many people have to be per- 
suaded. Only one person, however, it would seem, needs to be per- 
suaded in order to remove the latest obstructions in the way of art 
and knowledge: the Postmaster-General. From January Ist this year 
new postal rates have come into force, which fall, crushingly, on 
books and periodicals— while newspapers are unaffected. For weeks 
before that date the correspondence columns of The Times and 
other newspapers were full of closely reasoned protests signed by 
an array of the most distinguished names in the world of literature, 
learning and publishing. A deputation representative of the British 
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FOREWORD 


_ book-trade then called on Dr. Hill, and pressed their case orally. All 
in vain: the increases in postal charges, which amount in many cases 
_ to nearly 100 %, are to stand; learned periodicals, largely sent by 
_ post and surviving in many cases on the narrowest of financial mar- 
_ gins, will be dealt a body blow, and all books and magazines will 
suffer—including The London Magazine. The Publishers’ Associa- 
_ tion has told Dr. Hill: ‘If your proposal almost to double the postage 
» on books is not a tax on knowledge, then we do not understand the 
_meaning of the phrase.’ As the increases fall on printed matter 
_ Weighing more than 2 0z., football-pool promoters are exempted. It 
_is scarcely necessary to say any more; except that the change runs 
directly contrary to the spirit of the recommendations of the Univer- 
_ sal Postal Union, some members of which (in particular the U.S.A.) 
provide a cheaper rate for the internal postage of books than the 
established international rate—the exact opposite, in fact, of what 
Britain is now doing. 
Looking round with dismay at this scene, can one find any feature 
md to cheer rather than depress? I offer one. If The Adelphi is no more, a 
small magazine called Nimbus still lives. It is just the kind of maga- 
zine that must find survival under present conditions particularly 
difficult; but more magazines like Nimbus are just what we need. 
Nimbus comes out every quarter (when it can). It describes itself 
as ‘a magazine of Literature, the Arts and new Ideas.’ It is illustrated 
in line-block and half-tone, extremely well-printed on good paper, 
and costs generally 2/6, though the number in front of me is a double 
number at 3/6. It is edited by Tristram Hull and David Wright, and 
contains poems, articles on painting, modern poetry and fiction, and 
short stories. I have been especially interested, in recent numbers, in 
an article on John Whiting’s plays by Ronald Hayman, and another 
on George Barker’s poetry by David Wright; in the present number 
Joyce Cary’s appreciation of Gerald Wilde, Anthony Cronin’s un- 
fashionable objections to the new novelists, and George Barker’s 
characteristic observations on the poetry of Stephen Spender and 
W. S. Graham struck me as the liveliest pieces (which does not mean 
that I agree with the views expressed), while I was glad to be intro- 
duced to the South African stories of the late H. C. Bosman. Nimbus 
has no particular axe to grind; it is a miscellany, guided almost en- 
tirely, I imagine, by the personal interests of its editors; if its con- 
tents seems sometimes a little haphazard, the general effect has the 
freshness of the haphazard when lively minds are behind it. So, more 
power to the elbow of Nimbus, in the age of Comrade Kruschey, Mr. 


Dulles, Colonel Nasser and Dr. Charles Hill, M.P. 
JOHN LEHMANN 
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Have a GOOD RUM. for your money 


Movements _ 


I 


_ Our happiness floats in sunny rooms. Their walls 


Are fluid time; but our sense stays fixed 
Upon that cornered prow that swims. 


_ I listen to your heart and the world’s movement, 


A wheeled machine. We loving and we watching, 


It is impossible that we should die. 


This is transformation and chemical change 
We wear for ever. When you frown I frown, 
The mark stays on us. Where we smiled 


_ The Joy shows in the generation. 


And we wear our parents’ lives. This life is 
Better than barter. We are richer than gold. 


II 


Because we look through ancestral eyes 

And because children’s lips talk words of ours 
And we live the thoughts of those we meet 

I am you, you are we, we are they, and each 

Was a path where crossed innumerable feet 

And death is a common disguise. 

For death is elimination of one. But one 

Is many and wrote love’s deathless looks: 

Those youthful bones, that political change: 

And ploughed the field and sprung the potent books. 


1 This poem, never before published, was written in 1934. Part IV is a sketch 
for the last section of Vienna. 
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Death is impossible. Therefore give me a figure 

Not of a sum (that works out) but a man. 

He is neither doomed with his country’s debased currency 
Nor with history’s surrender (that silted river mouth) 

But emerges still with hand entreating. 

His momentary thoughts on a bewildering land tide 
Flower. His brain is sealed in a shell. 

For decades he denies his own royal will. 

Yet justice curls in him. He knows. 

Huddled in him is power to choose good or ill. 


IV 


Across the slippery paths of shale 

And through the tedious ribs of a gaunt valley 

To a pass where the birds made their crossing 

I continued my travels through an unknown, mental country. 
The bare slopes often suggested despair 

Reminding me of cloths over a hearse 

And I looked for comfort to the freezing air. 


I am not I, but you, and we, and they 
And I am our ancestors who are silent Stonehenge. 


In the middle of reading, or walking on the town pavement, 
Or through the smoke of afternoon talk, I would strain my sense 
To imagine what rocks against the sky 

Surmounted a new range like guns pointed in defence. 


Remember, my trayelling is also yours and theirs. 


And I reached the ambition to despair. 

Workless at the turnings, all the day 

Where the traffic shivered my bones like a malaria; 

Ignorant of history I could not see to wear 

I am not I, but you, and we and they: 

Time was foreshortened and confused with change 

Not seen monstrous with slowness like the Himalayan range. 
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ALBERTO MORAVIA 


4 The Tree in the House 


Translated from the Italian by Darina Silone 


Oe 


whether it was better to live in the depths of the country 
or amid the works of man. Studious and orderly by taste 
- and habit, Odenato was all in favour of city life as being sheltered, 
civilized and at a safe remove from the violence and mystery of 
nature. Carina, on the other hand, liked doing things in the open air: 
she liked swimming, the sun, the woods, racing naked on the beach, 
all that sort of thing. The bonds of marital affection held the conflict 
firmly in check; but if you wanted to be pedantic about it you could 
say that the husband represented a rational, humanist, urban civil- 
ization, etcetera, etcetera, and his wife the very opposite. Mighty 
controversies sometimes find an echo in the mild disputes of 
ordinary people. 

In this particular instance, as we have said, the dispute was always 
contained within the limits of marital accord. On a single point they 
were at variance; but for the rest, their agreement could not have 
been more complete. And things would always have gone smoothly 
had there not suddenly arisen the disturbing question of the tree. 

Odenato and Carina were fairly well off, if not actually rich. They 
lived in a fine old house in the centre of the town: the drawing room 
of their flat was unusually large. One day Carina came home early in 
the afternoon to find her husband, with a poker in his hand, about 
to cut down a shrub, or rather a sapling, that had unexpectedly 
sprung up in a corner of the drawing room, between the Empire 
chimney-place and the Louis Quinze cabinet, which was full of 
rococo statuettes and Sévres china. The plant, or little tree, whatever 
jt was, was already almost two feet high. Odenato’s wife had never 
seen anything like it. It was tall and straight, with large green leaves 
that were shiny on one side and slightly hairy and whitish on the 
other, very like the leaves of a plane tree; only instead of the tapering 
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ends that so often give the leaves of a plane tree the shape of an out- 
spread hand, these leaves had the shape of a heart. But it was a 
double heart, or rather two hearts entwined, such as lovers carve on 
- tree trunks, transfixed by an arrow. The shrub came up through the 
wooden blocks of the parquet flooring: its roots, still tenuous, were 
plainly to be seen pushing their filaments in between the pieces of 
ood. 

> anes shrieked at the sight of Odenato brandishing the brutal 
poker, threatening the tender little plant; she was just in time to 
deflect the blow, which landed instead on the Louis Quinze cabinet, 
breaking the glass. They exchanged some harsh words; the tree, al- 
though of no real importance to them, inevitably offered an outlet 
for long-suppressed resentments. Odenato maintained that the plant 
should be removed because it clashed, in his opinion, with the austere 
style of the furnishings. Carina reproached him with hating nature 
as usual. ‘That’s you all over,’ she cried, ‘the moment you lay eyes on 
a tree, your first thought is to cut it down . . . but don’t you know 
that trees are sacred?’ To which Odenato retorted that he had nothing 
against trees as such, but that they were a damn nuisance in the 
house. Moreover, there were trees and trees. He might have felt dif- 
ferently about it had it been an oak, the noble tree whose leaves had 
garlanded the brows of ancient warriors; or a laurel, sacred to the 
Muses; or a holy, peace-bearing olive; or a dreamy, funereal cypress; 
or even a pine tree, to be adorned at Christmas with tinsel and 
candles; but this tree was another matter. The devil only knew 
where it came from and what monstrosity it was. 

‘May | ask what harm is it doing you?’ inquired his wife. ‘It doesn’t 
bark like a dog, it doesn’t dirty the place like a bird, it’s silent, it’s 
discreet. No, you're just prejudiced, that’s all.’ Odenato, still protest- 
ing against the tree, put the poker back on the hearth and gradually 
retreated towards his study, out of range of his wife’s abuse. He 
almost always did give in to Carina, who was so much more head- 
strong and dictatorial than he. Provided, as he used to say, that she 
didn't go sticking her nose among his books, she could do as she 
pleased in everything else. And so that day, having repeated, with a 
sufficient show of firmness, his thorough disapproval of this tree 
business, Odenato opened his study door and disappeared behind it. 

Carina spent the afternoon and evening reading botanical text- 
books, trying to find out what species the mysterious tree belonged 
to. That it was a tree, was evident; the trunk already had a woody 
colour and texture. The shape of the leaf indicated that it belonged to 
the broad-leaved, deciduous variety. So far, Carina was on sure 
ground. But the actual name was impossible for her to determine. It 
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THE TREE IN THE HOUSE 


ust, however, have been a tree of fast-growing habit, because 
‘arina could not remember having seen it the evening before, when 
she had given a little party in the drawing room. In a single night it 
had grown almost two feet high. Carina worked out that at this rate 
‘it would reach ten or twelve feet in a week. Every now and then she 
would interrupt her researches to go and stroke the leaves. That 
evening at dinner Odenato was grumpy and refused to speak to his 
; wife. But Carina’s thoughts were on her tree, and she was quite 
happy. 
In the few days that followed, everything happened exactly as 
Carina had foreseen. The tree literally grew before their eyes. Still 
‘something of a plant the first evening, next morning it was a shrub. 
The bark, noticeable from the start at the base of the tree, was now 
climbing up the trunk and blotting out the delicate young green. The 
branches too were taking shape, the bigger ones thickening, the 
smaller shoots hardening into tough, flexible twigs. One branch, 
-which the previous day had not been within reach of it, now brushed 
" against the cabinet. Carina was beside herself with delight. And al- 
though he kept repeating that the thing was not without its draw- 
backs, the main one being that it spoiled the style of the room, 
Odenato, gritting his teeth, was obliged to admit that it was a pretty 
little tree. Carina, in her enthusiasm, did nothing all day but attend 
to it. She folded back the Bokhara rug from the corner, and broke 
off a few withered leaves. She then fetched a watering can and 
poured water on the floor. The pool shrank rapidly and disappeared, 
a clear sign that the tree had drunk all the water. 

After this happy beginning, the tree did nothing but grow. The 
trunk, now as thick as a man’s leg, reached almost half-way up 
the wall, bent slightly over towards the centre of the room. The 
nature of the bark was now plain to be seen: smooth, with scaly 
markings, light-coloured—here white, there yellow, farther up 
bluish, very like a eucalyptus. The tree had four principal branches. 
One of them grew out towards the cabinet, conveniently hiding the 
glass which Odenato had broken; the second reached over to the 
chimney-piece, covering with its greenery the Psyche on the Empire 
clock; the third, bigger perhaps because it was able to expand at will, 
spread its foliage far out into the drawing room; the fourth rose 
straight up, to be stopped by the corner of the ceiling. In short, the 
tree prospered. Carina, ecstatic, invited her closest friends to admire 
it. They arrived, full of curiosity and at the same time vaguely ex- 
pecting to see one of the usual plants, fuchsia or azalea or the like, 
that ladies usually keep in pots in a corner of the drawing room. But 
they stood gaping when they saw it was a real tree, complete with 
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roots, trunk and branches—strangely daring, they thought it, even 
for nowadays when people can get away with anything. They were — 
envious, stupefied, literally dumbfounded for a moment. In fact, 
these tongue-wagging creatures were at a loss what to say or think. | 
But once outside the door they took heart, murmuring that it wasn’t | 
all Carina thought it was. Admittedly it was a tree; but what of that? ; 
It would be much more original to have—let’s see—an aviary or a 
lion cub in one’s drawing room. Besides, said another, what use was 

a tree anyway? Stuck there like a lump of rock, dumb as a fish, it 
couldn’t even be said to shelter Carina from the rays of the sun. The 
walls of the house were there already to do that for her. No, con- 
cluded these catty women, it was a piece of eccentricity pure and 
simple, and what was more, in doubtful taste. 

After a week, the base of the now fully grown tree had attained 
the extraordinary diameter of nearly five feet. It leaned over more 
than ever, and instead of branches it seemed to be stretching forth 
arms to take possession of the drawing room; and this impression of © 
animal tentacles was emphasized by the pale fleshy colour of the 
bark. The sinewy and contorted roots thrust themselves like claws 
between the blocks of wood, loosening and raising them. Carina, 
overcome with love for her tree, had had the drawing room cleared. 
It was strange indeed to enter the big room and within the four walls, 
stripped of everything but their red damask covering, to find nothing 
but the enormous, solitary tree, over in its corner, like a vegetable 
polyp, with its leafy tentacles reaching out to clutch at space or to 
scour the ceiling: it almost surprised one that a thing so overbearing 
and powerfully-limbed should be without a voice to shout its de- 
mands in dark and angry tones. Odenato now, for peace sake, no 
longer opposed his wife. But afterwards, in the privacy of his study, 
he poured out his woes to his friends. ‘Not that I’m against trees as 
such,’ he said, ‘but there’s a place for everything . . . trees in the 
forest, men in their houses . . . what’s the meaning of a tree in a 
drawing room? This bringing nature into the house is a Northern 
habit . . . these Northerners fill their homes with plants, perhaps 
because they remember the not so distant past when they lay 
crouched in hollow oaks . . . but we belong to an older civilization 
... we like order and everything in its place . . . our towns are built 
of stone . . . and the country begins outside the walls, not inside.’ 
Thus, solemnly, Odenato held forth. But his friends said among them- 
selves that he was weak, and that in common parlance, it was his 
wife, not he, who wore the trousers. 

It all led up to a lovely summer night when a tremendous sound 
of cracking followed by a rain of falling plaster woke up Odenato 
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und Carina. They rushed to the drawing room, and the first thing 
hey saw, through a huge gap in the ceiling, was the crescent moon 
and the stars. ‘Look at my darling tree wanting to keep cool!’ cried 
Carina, running to kiss the trunk of her pet. ‘Just like a woman,’ 
nought Odenato in disgust. But not even now did he dare to protest. 
A month later the tree filled the entire drawing room with a mass 
of thick and entangled foliage. You opened the door and you found 
yourself face to face, so to speak, with a forest—leaves, leaves, 
leaves. In the circumstances it is hardly astonishing that one night 
-Odenato found the tree in his bed. Just that. A branch, pushing 
through the broken-down doorway, had stretched over to the bed. 
Husband and wife thus found themselves irremediably separated by 
a barrier of leafy boughs. Odenato complained furthermore that the 
tree was actually growing on top of him, annoying him with pushes 
_and prods in his back and legs. But Carina told him that he was really 
an obstinate character and that he couldn’t understand a thing. On 
her, she said, this tickling of leaves all over her body had an entirely 
* different effect. A bath of nature, she said it was. 
When autumn came, the leaves fell, strewing the drawing room 
with yellow rustling heaps. Carina sent for a woodcutter to prune 
the tree: for a few days Odenato’s studies were disturbed by the 
blows of the hatchet. Finally, like a proud mother showing her baby 
with its first haircut, Carina called her husband to look at the tree, 
pruned, reduced to its main branches, without leaves or side shoots, 
more robust and sinewy than ever, ready to defy the rigours of 
winter. Odenato, resigned by now, pretended to admire it. But 
privately he thought that nature was a thorough nuisance and that 
any self-respecting civilization should keep it firmly in its place. 
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The gangways come aboard. The final knot 
That tied them still to England is undone; 

The last goodbyes are hoisted from the shore 
And decked with celebration, flagged with hope, 
The liner slips like consciousness away. 


The future begins now; turning their eyes 
From the diminished land, and watching how 
The waves burst open and the flowering foam 
Inhales the sun, they see their plans unfold 
Like a summer garden. Canada is Canaan. 


But on the second day when the English gulls 

Leave them to regain the banished island, 

The question pounces: Are you sure it’s she 

That’s been abandoned? As though they were not heirs 
To enterprise but fugitives from failure. 

Suddenly, they are afraid, almost alone, 

Hope at half-mast—the fear, though, swiftly drowned. 
Absurd, they think. And the plans again unfold. 


But at that moment quietly starts to move, 
Through latitudes beyond their lulled assurance, 
A berg of profound doubt; ice that begins 


Slowly to drift, seven-eighths submerged, towards them. 


Not near enough to intercept their passage, 
A menace that they sense but cannot name, 
It questions abdication; hints at thorns 
Beneath the foam of roses in the garden. 
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A Night of Levitation 


eee. 


ot long after term ended Allegra Pettiford was brought 

willy-nilly to Hodges Island to cool off, by her twenty-year- 

; old sister, Joan, and Joan’s husband, Tommy, who was a 

bald thirty-six. Fishing and the example of sane and healthful living 

presented by Joan and Tommy were supposed to cure Allegra of a 

*wild infatuation for the astronomy instructor at her boarding 
school, a married man whose wife taught the girls music. 

So here she was in disgrace, on Hodges Island, one of the Atlantic 
islands off the New England coast. At Hubbard’s Inn, where the 
three were staying, Allegra stared out her bedroom window into the 
long twilight of early July. She had been sent to her room and ad- 
vised to go to bed by ten o’clock. When she had protested, Tommy 
had said with jovial brotherliness (he was heavy-handed about 
everything except investments), ‘A little girl like you needs her 
sleep.’ 

‘I’m sixteen!’ 

Joan said, ‘But dear, we have to be up bright and early to go to 
Captain Tate’s to buy your things.’ 

The fact was, as Allegra well knew, Joan and Tommy wanted to 
go up to the Land’s End Hotel for drinks and dancing and they didn’t 
want to be bothered with her. 

But they had left her a couple of good books, over on the bureau. 
Next to the books was her calfskin shoulder-bag with fifty dollars in 
it, besides about five dollars of her allowance. Her father had given 
her the fifty to spend at Captain Tate’s, the same quaint old store 
and the same quaint old proprietor (highly comic, but now in his 
eighties) who had outfitted the Judge as a young man. The money 
was meant for a good surf-casting rod, half a dozen plugs in case she 
threw a couple learning to cast, and maybe a lamp, for when they 
went night-fishing. Her father had explained there was a new model 
out, and you wore it on your head like a miner’s lamp and it left 
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your hands free to deal with the backlash Allegra was sure to have. 

‘I wish I were able to come with you, Allegra,’ Judge Pettiford had 
said. ‘Have a good time,and be a good girl.’ He had leaned forward 
diffidently, turning his cheek towards her, and she kissed him with — 
a soft rush of emotion that embarrassed her. Nobody was in the 
room at the time. 

Hubbard’s Inn had been built on an out-jutting strip of land form- 
ing one side of Founders Harbour. The back windows overlooked the 
Atlantic. The front windows, which included those of Allegra’s © 
room, faced the harbour, protected from the ocean by the arm of a 
massive stone breakwater. Allegra saw without pleasure the 
crowded U-shaped wharf where the little motor ship Helen J had 
set them down in the late afternoon, along with Tommy’s sporty 
English miniature car which he had brought over to leave in- 
definitely. He said it would be just right for the island, which was 
only ten miles long and amorphously shaped, like a balloon with the 
air half out. From the jumble of fishing boats Allegra made out 
swordfishermen with beaked prows, draggers, shambly big-waisted 
lobster boats, seedy cruisers and fishing-party launches. The webb- 
ing of masts and rigging, booms and drying nets, picturesquely 
snared most of the turquoise sky. But no one amusing was down 
there, she was sure, just some smelly old fishermen. On the hill be- 
hind the harbour she could see the Land’s End, where Joan and 
Tommy had gone dancing. It looked rather like a harmonica with 
all the slots lighted. 

‘Oh pooh on the Land’s End. Pooh on everything,’ thought 
Allegra. 

Below the Land’s End Hotel and down to the wharf in front of 
Hubbard’s Inn, where it ended, curved the main street. Allegra con- 
sidered it. She asked herself, “Well, my dear, why not go for a walk?’ 

She got a jacket and left the room. Nobody was in the hall. Care- 
fully she went down the staircase that came out at the end of the 
dining room beside the bar and quite near the front entrance with its 
umbrella stands and old-fashioned glassed-in office. Allegra thought 
she could emerge inconspicuously from the stairwell and could slip 
past the office, which probably would be empty at this time in the 
evening. 

She was just nimbly doing this when a voice jounced by exertions 
with a cocktail shaker, said, ‘Hold on there, Miss. Not so fast.’ 

Allegra turned guiltily. 

The barman, a superior smile on his crooked face, came out from 
behind the bar, still shaking the shaker. He stood there in his white 
jacket, just shaking away. It was so insulting. 
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‘] was given instructions to see you stayed upstairs, Miss. You was 

t to go out. Absolutely not, under no conditions.’ 

‘All right,’ she said meekly. She turned to go up. 

‘That’s a good girl,’ said the barman, and went back behind the 

bar, still shaking the cocktails. 

y. Allegra leaned around the post and stuck her tongue out at him. 

_‘T hope you shrivel up and burst,’ she said. She fled upstairs. 

_ She slammed the bedroom door so hard that plaster fell away be- 

hind the wallpaper from the cornice with a sound like mice scam- 

_ pering. She flung herself on the bad. ‘People treat me like a child so 

_ | might as well act like one.’ Her forehead wrinkled and her hair in 

her eyes, she decided that she hated herself, really, because of the 
innocent expression, or look, or something, that she had, that made 

_ everyone think she was younger than she was, sometimes four years 
younger. 

‘An anaemic twelve years old at that.’ 

* She was skinny, under-sized, nondescript, and colourless. Her hair 
wasn’t even blonde, just fair. She got up and looked at herself in the 
mirror to assure herself that nothing had changed. Nothing had. 

Unbearably restless, Allegra wandered about the room. It was 
getting darker outside. The concave shore beyond the harbour 
reached dimly north in the twilight towards a headland that was 
sinking into gloom. She could see the white Atlantic surf breaking 
along the empty white beach. She sat on the floor, her chin on the 
window sill. The salt air was lonely. The rollers boomed. She jumped 
up and switched on a small portable record-player on the bureau. A 
record was ready on the turntable. She huddled by the open win- 
dow, her arms tightly clasping her knees and her eyes closed, while 
the drowsy murmuring dissonances of L’Apres-midi d’Un Faune 
ebbed and flowed. 

She played the record four times. It was the theme song of her 
love for Mr Baker, her astronomy teacher. ‘But he isn’t here,’ thought 
Allegra. 

Above the dunes myriads of stars were gradually appearing in the 
sky. From last September until school closed Allegra had gone out- 
doors every clear evening at eight o’clock to record the changing 
drama of the heavens. Pegasus had advanced from the east on her 
charts, and Arcturus had disappeared in the west. The Dipper had 
gone almost round the Pole Star, and Cassiopeia and Cepheus had re- 
volved also, the royal Abyssinian couple whose feet were supposed 
to rest on the Pole Star whatever their heads did. Their daughter, 
Andromeda, who had caused so much anxiety, had tagged after 
them until spring but had now disappeared, along with the sea mon- 
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ster, Cetus. The Northern Cross had sometimes seemed a long-necked 
bird flying south along the Milky Way and Aquila’s tail had drooped _ 
towards the horizon. The heavens were simply sprawled over by — 
dragons and serpents, and one was out the window now, Draco, : 
curling between the Big and Little Dippers, above the dunes. This — 
reminded Allegra that Scorpio, a serpent of the first water and not — 
to be seen in the winter months, was supposed to be the glory of the _ 
southern heavens in July. She took the screen out of the window and 
leaned over the narrow porch roof but couldn’t get a glimpse of 
Scorpio, if it was there. Most of the southern sky was behind the 
building. Thoughtfully Allegra studied the road below that ended — 
at the wharf. She watched a car turn to go back up into the village 
again. 

She went to the writing table. Joan and Tommy might decide to 
come home early. She wrote, 


Dear Joan, 
Have gone to bed. Please do not disturb. See you at seven a.m. 
Heh Heh! Allegra 


Allegra put the sheet in an envelope, addressed it to Mrs Thomas 
Masterman and went into the corridor. It was carpeted by a thick 
red piece of stuff with orange squiggles in it. The wood on either side 
gleamed with cleanliness and wax; and the oak mouldings were 
well rubbed. At the end of the hall in front of a window that faced 
the ocean was a small table with a lighted lamp. Possibly these were 
the touches that made modest, ugly Hubbard’s Inn so expensive. 
Also it had been doing business in the same place for over a hundred 
years and was well known to sportsmen. 

Allegra slipped her note under Joan’s door. Then she locked and 
bolted herself in her own room. She buttoned up her scarlet flannel 
jacket and took her bag from the bureau and slung it over her 
shoulder. She was wearing shorts, and this was lucky. It was quite 
dark now. A fresh south wind whipped under her as she climbed out 
on the roof. It smelled sweet as well as salt, because it had passed 
over the southern half of the island which was blooming with wild 
roses and honeysuckle, and privet hedge uncut since the days when 
all the empty splintering hotels were full. 

Allegra preferred not to look to see if anyone noticed her. Under 
each bedroom window she lay flat and wriggled forward. Rounding 
the second corner she was at the back of the inn, the Atlantic side. 
A narrow strip of beach lay below her. The slope of the roof was 
gentle. She hung over the gutter and upside down studied the porch 
below. Empty green chairs rocked in the wind. In the lounge a 
waiter with a tray passed one of the long windows and his shadow 
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shuttled across the blotch of light on the porch floor. Below the 
porch the rough drumming of water on the deserted beach was sus- 
ended after each unloading, while the upper sand was being quietly 
athed in a glassy film. Then it was all sucked back into the boat- 
sss, unpeopled ocean again, and the little stones rattled. Cautiously 
Allegra got to the corner post. Her legs waved for a moment over 
the edge of the roof then firmly wound themselves around the post. 
In a few seconds her feet were touching the railing, she balanced, 
_and was on the porch. She ran down the steps to the beach. It was 
a glorious moment. The south-eastern sky was a spectacular display 
of sparking faraway suns and gleaming cosmic dust. The arc of the 
Milky Way embroidered the eastern quadrant. The Milk Dipper, 
otherwise known as Sagittarius, the Archer, was part of the Milky 
Way but his arrow aimed outwards, at the red heart of the Scorpion, 
the sun Antares. 
Allegra studied the Scorpion. The tail that uncurled over the 
uthern end of the island would get wet when the Scorpion was 
‘drawn back below the horizon after summer was over. 

She thought with satisfaction, ‘I’m perfectly safe. Those two 
won’t go anywhere but the Land’s End.’ That was the only really 
acceptable place on the island, where people went. She climbed on 
the wharf and walked back past Hubbard’s front door. The barman, 
in past the front office, was pouring something, his white coat flash- 
ing among tables and red leather chairs. 

Allegra strolled up the main street, on guard a little because of 
Joan and Tommy. The drifting crowd was probably everyone who 
had just arrived for the weekend. She began to have a queer excited 
feeling that she was in a foreign place. It was like the time two 
years ago when she had escaped from her Aunt Margaret and had 
wandered about the Ostend waterfront in the early evening. Then 
a mist had been coming up, and this time it was the ocean surround- 
ing them that was isolating and damping down. Everything was 
dismal, seedy and exciting. 

She joined the crowd watching a saltwater taffy machine pump- 
ing in a window. A postcard rack outside a gift shop displayed black- 
and-white views of crumbling cliffs or hotels fashionable in 1910. 
But none seemed good enough for Mr Baker, or capable of express- 
ing any subtle private meaning. 

The end of the village street came in sight, where it made a turn 
and became a country road going north. A weathered tavern called 
the ‘Black Sheep’, at the edge of the dunes with the ocean just behind, 
had a sign: Try Shirley’s Super Sandwiches. Allegra at once felt very 
hungry. She ran up the worn steps and opened a door with square 
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coloured-glass panes in the top half. 

Inside he ‘Sheep it .was fim and had a seasoned smell. On a 
raised platform a man was quietly tapping a piano with limp, white) 
hands like uncooked codfish fillets. A couple moved around a small 
dance floor lighted with red lights. The place was perhaps a third full 
and Allegra’s relatives were not among those present. Allegra went 
to a table over which flickered light from a glass sign advertising 
Castles— The Champagne of Beers and picturing a giant beer mug 
that bubbled without stopping. She sat down and ordered one of the 
dollar-twenty-five lobster sandwiches and a glass of milk. She had 
just started to eat this sandwich, which was large and flanked by 
wings of lettuce leaves and pickles like torpedoes, when a voice very 
close to her made her jump. 

‘Pardon me. Aren’t you Judge Pettiford’s daughter?’ 

A tall good-looking blond man in crumpled clean suntan shirt and 
trousers was slanting a grin down at her. Without being invited he 
sat down. 

‘When I saw you come in I said to myself, that’s the one they call 
Allegra. I remember you from last year.’ 

Allegra stared. It was like a dream. He looked like a bronze 
viking. His slyly twinkling blue eyes, that had a line of hard white 
under the iris, slid away from hers. 

‘Sure I remember you, from when you came over for that week- 
end while your father was here. I’m George.’ His flitting glance 
again touched her round wide eyes. ‘As soon as I saw you, I thought, 
the Judge’s arrived.’ 

George brought a toothpick out of his breast pocket and picked a | 
tooth in the front of his mouth. His glance flicked her sandwich | 
plate. He seemed not at all put out by her tongue-tied silence. 

‘You can tell your father Goat’s Head is better than ever this year. . 
Got me a fifty-pound striper a couple of days ago.’ 

‘Oh! You're that George!’ 

Allegra suddenly remembered her father mentioning a George : 
whom he hired to take him out to Goat’s Head, which was dan-- 
gerous and seldom attempted, but was supposed to be the best places 
on the island for striped bass. 

‘What George would I be? Where are you folks staying, 
Hubbard's?’ 

‘Yes. | mean, I am. I mean, my sister and her husband. They’ret 
there too. My father isn’t coming out to the island this year. He’s toot 
busy.’ 

George’s glance sprang back to her face and stopped dead and the: 
veiled dancing light went out. His air of sly and mocking calcula- 
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; Allegra regarded him dumbly. Now this fascinating stranger was 
zoing to get up and walk away forever because her father wasn’t 
-e to give him a job. The lightness of his blue eyes and blond hair 
ade his deep tan like a mask that he wore. His tall body, perhaps 
1 inch over six feet, was so lean it was almost gaunt. From the way 
shirt fell against his chest, and his trousers looked, he probably 
ad no underwear on. He wore battered white sneakers with his 
toes sticking out of holes, and no socks. 
- George said, and a faint revived glimmer showed underneath, 
‘What about your sister and her husband? Would they like to go 
out to Goat’s Head?’ 

_ Allegra felt a wild hope and then the hope collapsed. In dismay 
she saw the fishing party of the future with George completely 
monopolized by Joan, who would go for him with all her arts just 

or fun. The two of them would wade far out on Goat’s Head to- 
gether, and she, Allegra, would be left to fish with fat old Tommy 
from the shore. 

- Allegra lied, her eyes on the table, ‘My sister’s pregnant. And her 
husband has a bad heart. No, I don’t think they'd be interested.’ 

‘Oh, for Chris’ sake.’ 

George balanced his chair on the two back legs. He had the 
thumbs of his brown hands hooked in his pants’ pockets and his long 
legs were so far apart the buttons showed. He munched the tooth- 
pick and said, ‘By the way, what are you doing in a joint like the 
“Black Sheep”? At nine o'clock at night, all by yourself?’ 

‘Nobody knows I’m here.’ Perhaps he would stay a minute and 
talk to her. 

‘How did you work that?’ 

‘I climbed out the window.’ 

‘At Hubbard’s? You?’ He chuckled. 

‘They lock me in every chance they get.’ Allegra shyly smiled at 
him, her heart nearly bursting with excitement and happiness. 

‘How old are you, anyway?’ 

‘I was sixteen a week ago.’ 

‘’ve known girls who've lived a lifetime by the time they’re six- 
teen. But of course itty-bitty ladies have to be kept under wraps.’ 

Allegra didn’t say anything. 

‘I’m eleven years older than you are. Old enough to be your grand- 
father.’ George flung his head back anda shattering laugh, a great 

dry bray, burst from a mouth filled with square white teeth and 
gold fillings. Two sunburned women drinking highballs turned 
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‘Couldn’t you be quieter?’ Allegra murmured happily, but a little» 
anxiously. oa t | 

‘You'll have to get used to me, baby. I’m a public spectacle wher 
ever I go. To any respectable girl I’m like torn panties coming down.” 

Allegra found these remarks rather crude. She let them go. 

He stood up. ‘O.K., baby. It’s practically dark outside. Drink your 
milk and I’ll give you a lift back to Hubbard's.’ ; 

‘Oh please! Don’t take me back!’ Allegra gave a desperate look 
around. She saw the waitress. She grabbed her bag and plunged a 
hand inside. She brought up a fistful of bills. 

‘Waitress!’ She stopped the woman. George stood there looking 
quite surprised while she ordered another lobster sandwich, a bottle 
of beer, and chocolate ice-cream for herself She slipped a bill and 
some change on the tray and the waitress trotted away, her apron 
sash bouncing. 

George sat down again, slowly. ‘But I didn’t want anything to 
eat.’ His right hand went reluctantly into his pants pocket. “You put 
me in an embarrassing position, baby.’ 

Allegra reached over and touched his arm, stopping him from 
pulling out money. ‘No! Don’t. I ordered. It ought to be on me.’ He 
took his hand out of his pocket and she smiled. It had worked. All 
because she had acted boldly on this sudden feeling he was starving 
hungry and would stay at least long enough to eat a lobster sand- 
wich. 

The food came and George looked it over. As he started eating his 
eyes went to the two twenties and the ten her father had given her, 
still crumpled on the table under her elbow. She blushed because it _ 
must be a revolting, ostentatious sight. She stuffed them back in her 
bag and hung the bag over the chair. 

George reproved her with his mouth full, “You oughtn’t to carry 
all that green stuff around loose like that. It’s asking for trouble.’ 

‘I won't any more,’ she promised. 

‘Also,’ he lectured her, ‘it’s not safe for a kid like you to be out 
alone on the island.’ 

‘I won't do it again.’ 

‘O.K. Fine.’ 

Meekness seemed to be what he liked. But at the speed he was eat- 
ing, his sandwich would soon be gone. 

‘Ah...uh... what do you do, George?’ 

“What do you mean, what do I do?’ 

‘I mean, your occupation. What do you do?’ 

‘Live. Fish.” Chew. Chew. ‘In winter I go to Florida.’ 

‘What do you do in Florida?’ 
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Live. Fish.’ 
‘But how do you earn your living? Don’t you have to work?’ 
George grinned his grin, his face turning obliquely away, the blue 
res not clear. He might even be a little bit dangerous. 

‘Oh, you live on your income,’ Allegra said happily. ‘I wish Daddy 
uld live on his income, instead of killing himself for nothing. 
ney isn’t everything.’ 

‘Listen to her,’ said George, chewing. He mocked her over the 
edge of his beer glass. ‘A kid who goes to one of these swell finishing 
schools, I bet.’ 

_ ‘It’s just called a boarding school.’ 

‘I wouldn’t know. I get my information about high life from the 
movies.’ 

- My family isn’t high life,’ said Allegra. ‘Please, please, why are 
you being so mean?” 

George said, ‘Trouble is, you’re such an itty-bitty lady, gets me 
down.’ He swallowed the last of the sandwich. ‘Come on, let's get 
out of here. Don’t forget your pocket-book. I’m taking you back to 
Hubbard’s.’ 

He stood up and forced her to stand up too. There was nothing to 
do but follow him. 

Outside George took a deep breath and glanced at the stars. Night 
had come on while they were in the ‘Black Sheep’. A sidewise glance 
skipped over her. “You know what you remind me of?’ 

‘What?’ 

‘A fox terrier I used to have. Crazy little thing.’ 

Allegra said in a stifled voice, ‘Oh George, please don’t take me 
back to Hubbard’s right away.’ 

‘Where do you want me to take you? Don’t you know I’m dan- 
gerous for little girls? I eat them.’ 

Allegra giggled. 

‘That’s right. I’m a very shady character.’ 

‘You’re wonderful.’ 

‘Here I am telling you the simple honest truth about myself and 
you don’t believe me.’ 

‘Please don’t take me back to Hubbard’s!’ She caught his hand. 

‘Pootles. That’s what I called my fox terrier.’ In his dark-skinned 
face the white teeth and gold fillings glinted wickedly and his laugh 
brayed. ‘O.K., Pootles. What the hell. I'll take you for a ride around 
my island before I tuck you into bed. Or eat you.’ 

Allegra ran after him towards the car-park. 

‘That is, I’ll take you for a ride if I’ve got any gas.’ 

They came up behind a roofless, floorless, stripped-down early 
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model Ford. It had two elevated front seats, made of portions of 
mattress. A pair of long surf-casting rods tied together with a white 
rag reached from back to front and rested on the windscreen like th ; 
folded legs of a grasshopper. | 

George unscrewed the cap on the gas tank. ‘But you shouldn't’ 
come with me,’ he lectured her. He got a stick and wiped it off and 
thrust it in the gas tank. ‘Why I've done things in my life you don’t. 
even know the name of.’ He studied the damp end of the stick. 
‘Darn little gas,’ : 

‘There’s a gas station down there,’ Allegra pointed. ‘And it’s open.’ 

George put his hand in his pants pocket and brought up a couple 
of dimes and nickels. He jingled them a moment in his palm glancing - 
at her touchily. She felt guilty about having all the money she had, 
just for fishing gear she would hardly ever use. 

‘Let me pay for it, George.’ 

‘It doesn’t matter. There’s enough gas to get us to the north end. 
A nice quiet place where I can eat you.’ ; 

She giggled. 

‘Hop up, Pootles. On the way we'll stop and see somebody I know 
that owes me a couple of bucks.’ 

She climbed to the high seat. The balmy wild wind blew her hair 
about her ears. George backed the car and manoeuvred it into the 
road. It made a loose, hollow clatter and shook in every nut and bolt. 
They went northward on the black road that was edged by stone 
walls mounded over with dark masses of honeysuckle and wild 
roses, 

‘I rigged the gears,’ George shouted, his teeth gleaming. ‘To take 
the sand-track out to Goat’s Head. Only car on the island that can 
make it.’ His big hands cradled the wheel and swung it accurately 
this way and that. He hardly looked where he was going. 

They came to higher ground. The scattered seaside boarding 
houses and cottages that clustered near the public beach were left 
behind. Sometimes the lights of a farmhouse showed, back from the 
road. Hodges Island Sound, on the west, and the Atlantic, on the 
east, could be seen at the same time because nothing bigger than a 
bush stood in the way. The wind swept across the island from the 
south as Allegra had felt it come across English downs, but the 
sweetness of the wild flowers and bayberry was a New World smell. 
Sometimes the stone walls along the road were breached by a five- 
barred gate, silhouetted against the stars where a field shelved to 
the edge of the bluffs. Down there on the water, a bellbuoy rang. 
Up here, cowbells. 


After almost three miles, always rising, they reached the highest 
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yint of the island, a cone-shaped hill with a flattened top. A four- 
ed pillar with narrow glassed slots, an abandoned radar tower, 
ood up among the stars. Almost touching the constellation Lyra, 
legra noticed, where the blue-white sun, Vega, sparkled. And 

was Corona, almost overhead, above George, a hero’s wreath. 

They climbed down off the car and waded through rustling seed- 

eaded grass. Up from three sides came the tranquil boom of a sum- 
ner ocean pouring over the hairy shoulders of rocks and on to the 
and. A fresh-water pond gleamed, almost at the brink of the cliff. 
Allegra danced beside George. ‘Joan thinks I’m asleep! In bed! At 
tubbard’s!’ 
_ George laughed. ‘This is where I’m going to eat you. Aren’t you 
ifraid?’ He threw himself on the turf by the radar tower. The wind 
whipped his hair forward. Allegra threw herself down facing him, 
he wind in her mouth and ears. 

‘Oh George, I’ve never been so happy in my whole life.’ 

George looked at her. He wasn’t smiling and she couldn’t tell what 

3 was thinking. He reached out deliberately and put his big hand 
on her bare knee. She did not move and hardly breathed. George felt 
her knee, worked over it. She did not move. A long time went by. 
The wind shook the grass and the long canes of the blackberry 
brambles by the tower, just the way things are always blowing in 
the movies of love and passion and youth. 
_ ‘I guess you’re what you look like,’ George said rather grudgingly. 
‘A good girl.’ He took his hand away and caught a waving grass, 
broke it off, not looking at her, but over his shoulder at the yacht 
basin down at Canner’s Dock. 

When he took his hand away, Allegra had an unsupported and 
empty feeling. She said with an effort, to his profile, ‘What do you 
mean?’ 

‘Oh, these dames.’ George chewed the grass. “You know, these 
dames. That clap their knees together like vices if you happen to 
brush by, even by mistake. And then giggle like maniacs. Or else slap 
you.’ He glanced at Allegra. ‘When they do that, I know they've 
seen service. But you, you just sit still. Relaxed. If it weren’t for 
your family, you'd be kind of a sweet kid.’ He reached over and 
patted her cheek. 

A lump swelled in Allegra’s throat and nearly choked her. ‘Oh 
George! George!’ She flung her arms around his neck, pressed her 
head hard against him under his chin and losing her balance col- 
lapsed on top of him. 

‘Well, I like that.’ George sat up and unwound her arms. “What 
have we here? First thing you know, for Chris’ sake, you'll be falling 
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in love with me.’ | 

Allegra resisted being unwound but finally gave up and dre | 
away from him. ‘I’m in love with you already,’ she said miserably. 

George contemplated her. ‘I’d like to see the Judge’s face right 
now. And your mother. She'd blow a fuse.’ George mimicked his: 
idea of a genteel female voice: ‘Why, Allegra Pettiford! Would you 
demean yourself by falling for a no-count bum like that George?” — 

‘Don’t.’ Allegra hid her face on the turf. | 

The next time she heard George’s voice it was from above her. He 
was standing up. 

‘Look, Pootles,’ he said. ‘You'll have to forget the whole thing be- 
cause I’m in love with somebody else. That's right. I’m taken. George : 
is reserved. Does that make you feel any better?’ 

Allegra stared up at him, this real man, with the wind blowing | 
his pants against his hard legs. ‘Are you really in love with some- » 
body else?’ 

‘Well, I’m involved anyway. You'd probably call it being in love.’ 
He waited for her. ‘Come on, Pootles. I’ve decided not to eat you 
here. I’m saving you for after I’ve picked up the dough I've got 
coming to me.’ 

They walked back to the road. The wind was drawing a high eerie 
lament from the telephone wires. Allegra bit her lips to keep from 
crying out. Who, oh who, could George be in love with? 

They climbed up on the mattresses. Now George took a road 
across the fields to the Atlantic shore where the north-east bluffs and 
their shingle beaches subsided to dunes and sand. After a while lights 
showed ahead. A building of white-painted wood stood alone on the 
highest swell of the black land. It was not large but it had crenellated 
battlements with four towers. The silvered pennants of twin tele- 
vision aerials were stuck in the two at the front. 

‘That’s the Towers,’ George told Allegra. ‘The classiest boarding 
house on the island.’ He parked his car in a clearing off the road, be- 
side an overgrown privet hedge in blossom. 

‘They owe me for a thirty-pound striper I sold them on Wednes- 
day.’ 

They climbed to the entrance of the Towers and stood in the 
shadow of massed hydrangeas with heavy blue flowers that shook 
in the wind. 

George lectured her, ‘When you get a chance to collect an honest 
dollar, do it. Then you don’t have to go to all the trouble and brain- 
work of collecting a dishonest one. I’m trying to educate you, 


Pootles, in the real facts of life. Professor George’s Private Classes for 
Young Ladies.’ 
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ly two cars were parked on the circle of the driveway. No one 
about. Light streamed from the downstairs windows on to a 
ow balcony. In the back, indistinct buildings merged with one 
nother, and rows of clothes-lines swung with dark and fluttering 

ait for me here.’ George pushed her deep into the shadow. He 
up the back porch steps and when somebody answered his knock 
and call, ‘Rose!’ he disappeared inside. Then there were only a couple 
of mops and a tin tub to look at, lighted by the glow from a pair of 
high windows, and the echoes of the name of Rose. Who was Rose? 
Allegra held her breath. 
_ George, when he came back, seemed very annoyed. 

‘No soap,’ he grumbled. 
_ ‘What?’ Allegra ran after him to the edge of the terrace. — 

‘Ben, the guy runs the place, is in Providence and Rose—the cook 
—who’s supposed to pay me, is hitting the bottle down in the vil- 

ge.’ George stared across the lower darkness towards the sound of 

‘the ocean. ‘Probably on my money, damn it all.’ 

Allegra, relieved, asked indignantly, ‘What right has the cook to 
spend your money, I'd like to know!’ 

George’s laugh, the low unclear one, struck unexpectedly on her 
ear. She couldn’t see his face. ‘Oh, she’d think she had every right, 
Pootles.’ His tone was veiled, amused. Then he seemed to be turning 
matters over in his mind and just when she had given herself up to 
confusion and despair he put his arm over her shoulders in his 
friendliest gesture yet. 

‘You better come with me.’ 

He left the terrace by a path Allegra had not noticed. She ran after 
him. They travelled steeply downhill through waist-high bay- 
berries. At the bottom they came out on to the beach. The immense, 
black and featureless void, so suddenly entered, was for a moment 
frightening. Allegra moved as close to George as she felt she could 
without having him tell her to move over. She peered about and be- 
hind, where the dunes crouched at their backs. Then she saw that 
the blackness was a scale, from the faded, thin tone of the sand ex- 
tending on both sides towards an outer void, to the opaque black of 
the thundering combers as they rose out of the ocean, their hollow 
sides to the beach. The wind blew so strongly the mosquitoes 1n the 
swordgrass would not be able to rise tonight. 

Allegra touched George’s sleeve. ‘Look, please, won't you let me 
Jend you some money? You could give it back to me tomorrow or 


the next day.’ 
George turned. ‘Why, Pootles, you lend me money?’ He laughed 
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heartily and rather callously. “You insult me. My position is insult 
Even my honour is insulted. Frankly, I couldn't take your mone 
as a gift. A high-class professor like me.’ 

Allegra made hasty and abject apologies (Tommy would have f 
the same way and she might have known). 

‘I been thinking we might go for a swim,’ George said. ‘A starlight 
swim. How would you like that, Pootles?’ . 

‘Here? Now?’ 

‘Sure. Why not?’ 

‘But we haven’t got our suits.’ 

George laughed. : 

Now Allegra was insulted. ‘It isn’t that. But mightn’t someone — 
come down from the Towers? For a walk or something?’ 

‘They don’t even get their fat backsides off the porch in the day- 
time. Come on. I know a good place further up.’ 

The lights of the village were a couple of miles away, and noth- | 
ing but black shore was between. Samson’s Light, on a hidden light- 
house, appeared as a brilliant blue gem flashing on top of the Land’s 
End cupola. Allegra thought of Joan and Tommy, dancing there. 
Tommy would make the band leader play Joan’s favourite num- 
bers, which were always soupy. But this was real, this real man be- — 
side her, the real immense ocean, the wind smelling of salt and 
plants. Out to sea lights shone. Not ships, but Pegasus rising. Del- 
phinus hung like a playing card diamond, below the Milky Way. 

Allegra walked barefoot along the shore with George. She felt like 
a maiden on a Greek vase, the way they stepped processionally 
around the vase. The sand was chilly and hard, but the water that 
slipped up the beach was warm. In the second after a breaker 
crashed beside them they could hear other waves breaking ahead 
and behind, in the grand counterpoint of the sea. Allegra said some- 
thing about this discovery to George, but he didn’t know anything 
about music, also he didn’t offer to carry her sneakers. 

They clambered over some rocks at the first headland on the 
north-east shore, and were out of sight of the Towers and even the 
Land's End. In a little sandy cove, with low bluffs behind, George 
began briskly to help her out of her clothes, which he bundled on 
top of a boulder with her shoulder-bag, out of her reach, and also 
out of reach of the tide. As she stood veiled lightly but enough by 
the night it was delicious feeling the soft arrowy breathing of the 
wind along her ribs and about her thighs. On tiptoe she tried to 
touch the stars. George threw his own clothes up on the rock beside 
hers and she noticed vaguely in passing that it was true he had no 
underwear on. Everything was so novel and amusing that she began 
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id running about on the sand. She danced close to George. 
denly his hand shot out and grasped her wrist. He held her, not 
tly, looking down at her. This was different from the other times 
he had grasped her this night, in exploration, friendliness, or for a 
joke. And something happened to her, that had not happened be- 
‘ore. That had never happened before, in her life. It was as though 
she were opening up and very softly and swooningly falling apart. 
__ Just as suddenly George let her go with a laugh and gave her a 
little shove. ‘I'm sorry, Pootles. You'll have to forgive me for a 
chicken-hearted bastard. I thought for a moment there . . . but this 
_is a case of “after you, my dear Alphonse” if ever Uncle George saw 
pone.’ 

What was he talking about? The night, the ocean, and herself 
waited breathlessly. 

‘Come on, Pootles. One, two, three, into the water with you.’ 
_ He picked her up kicking. Allegra clung around his neck with all 
“her strength. She felt the rough hardness of his chest and thought 
of hay on a hard barn floor. 

‘What are you talking about, George!’ she cried, in a panic be- 

cause something was slipping away from her, something was 
vanishing. ‘Who is Alphonse?’ 

‘Alphonse?’ George held her over the foaming noisy water. ‘He’s 
a guy with plenty of stamina and you'll meet him in about two 

_ years. But he’s in training for you already, I hope. He'll need it.’ 

With this he dumped her in the surf. 

Above the spray and turmoil of salt water she heard George say- 
ing, ‘That ought to cool you off, Pootles.’ 

Gasping and laughing, blowing water out of her nose, Allegra 
floundered, and for the first time since they started to go swimming 
she dared really to look at this real man standing above her. 

‘Pardon me, Miss.’ 

‘Where are you going? George! Come back’ 

‘Going to get me suit, Miss!’ 

‘Oh, George, you idiot!’ 

‘I want to arrange a little surprise for you.’ A wave knocked her 
‘towards him. He backed away. ‘I'll be right back.’ 

‘Let me come!’ 

‘Don’t you like surprises?’ His mirthful voice promised her some- 
thing genuinely George-ish. ‘Wait here till you count two hundred.’ 

Allegra sank back in the water and paddled her hands, lifting her 
feet lazily from the bottom. The unhurried swells swung her high 
and then low before they turned themselves out on the beach. She 
watched each black comber slide towards her, ruffled on top with a 
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white froth that coasted like skiers down the inshore side. She felt 
a pleasant self-induced and wilful confusion. This fluid around her _ 
was too warm and luxurious for water. It did not have the trans- _ 
parency of water. It was an opaque, star-powdered black. She could ~ 
not see the sand at the bottom, nor her feet, nor seaweed, nor stones. _ 
She was bathing in a cosmic tide, not salt water and air. Half the — 
mysterious fluid was warm and thick, and the rest, cooler, envelop- _ 
ing her face, and hair, pertained to or was given off by the stars 
though it had a land-given perfume. 

A shout would bring George back to her. What George-joke was 
he concocting? Allegra glanced at the beach from the silken water- 
hammock that rocked her. She imagined she saw George moving 
beside the big boulder. The thought of him, his Georgeness, moved 
her deeply. There was no hurry about anything. This was the hap- 
piest moment of her life, not the one on the hill. And when George 
returned, it would be a happier moment still. Boldly the Scorpion 
started out from among the dainty star-myriads of the south. And 
there were all the snakes of experience and all the dippers of domes- 
ticity; there was the sad royal pair, Cepheus and Cassiopeia. 

Allegra decided that if she had been counting, she would be at a 
thousand by now. 

‘George!’ She stood up. The waves buffeted her, swaying her for- 
ward and back, but not too roughly. George did not answer though 
she shouted again and again. She waded to shore, watching her 
chance and hurrying into the beach after one wave had broken and 
before the next. 

Without George, the beach in the cove between the headlands 
was a terrifying place. This could have been the first night of the 
world, before animals or human beings. But not before insects, or 
anyway, something, because a great many somethings bit her ankles 
and hopped about in a blind frenzy pinging against her legs. When 
one of the creatures was caught, it turned out to be as big as the 
end of her thumb, with a light horny outside. It squashed pulpily 
between thumb and forefinger. What change in the night had 
brought these out of the sand? 

‘George!’ 

No one was at the boulder. It was a very big rock, several feet 
higher than she was. She sheltered by it, peering out into the dark- 
ness, a menacing element of fearful antiquity, the rock protecting 
her back. 

‘George! George! George! Oh please don’t make a joke any more! 
Please, please, where are you?’ 

A bellbuoy sounded off-shore. Wave after wave gathered in front 
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the cove and fell on the sand, Spilled over, and then was sucked 
by the ocean. 
‘George!’ 

_ Allegra burned with anger. George was beyond description im- 

Becsibie. He had no idea at all how to behave. What made it worse, 
she didn’t seem to care if he did know how to behave, if only he 
would love her a little. She looked to see if he had taken his clothes. 
Nothing was on the top of the boulder but her own things. She 
climbed up and got them and damp and shivering put them on and 
sat down at the bottom of the rock, hugging her knees. Now, every 
minute, she expected George to call her from the bluff. The sword- 
grass would open and he would appear suddenly, the Big Dipper be- 
hind him. 
__ A very strange light, a mordant glitter, began to creep across the 
shore. It came from the east, from the ocean. Allegra’s straining 
attention distinguished a becalmed sailing ship with its sails in 
flames. Smoke drifted across the sails. Horrified seconds passed be- 
. ..* 

fore she saw that the moon was rising. It was the colour of fire, an 
old moon shaped like a bellied sail. Clouds banded it smokily. 

‘George! George! Please come back.’ 

Under the swiftly rising moon she saw the timbers of a boat lean- 
ing against the clay bluff. Crates, lobster markers and corks lay 
about. The smooth stones piled under the bluffs were festooned with 
spirals of fluted seaweed. Shells and dead crabs were scattered 
around the boulder. A hollow in the soft sand showed where she had 
been sitting and her footprints and George's had made little pits. 

Allegra went up to the bluff and called, thrusting her cold fists 
jnto the side-pockets of her jacket. Her fingers were surprised by a 
piece of paper in the right pocket, that had not been there before. 
She took it out. It was a narrow page of thin lined paper which she 
recognized as coming from the address book in her bag. A few 
words in a large unformed scrawl had been written on the paper on 
both sides in dark ink, which seemed to be the purple ink of her own 
fountain pen. She held the paper up to the moon. On one side it said: 

Goodbye little Miss Finishing School 
A UTION «4:0 ss $50 


On the other: 
XXX’s and OOO’s from Uncle George 
‘Don’t play with fire’ 

Allegra stood there and two tears sprang hot in her eyes. She 
wiped her tingling nose on her jacket sleeve. She studied both sides 
of the paper again. Suddenly, stuffing it back in her pocket, she raced 
to the rock. Nothing whatever was left on top. Allegra jumped down 
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and searched excitedly on the other side, and across the sand. 
George had taken her bag with the money her father had given her, 
and he had gone. He was not coming back here tonight. This was 
the surprise he had arranged. He had lifted her fifty dollars and there 
was nothing she could do. If she ever saw him again, she would 
actually have to pretend she did not know him, because of the way _ 
she had met him. Oh, the beauty of it, from George’s point of view. 
He was skinning out as lightly as magic, was laughing at her this 
very moment, and probably thought the whole thing was funny, not 
wicked. 

She whispered, ‘Oh, George! George! Why did you have to go and 
spoil everything?’ 

He had been broke as a tramp, a scavenger, a shipwrecked sailor. 
Probably the clothes he stood up in were all he had. He probably 
hadn’t eaten all day, until she bought him the lobster sandwich. 
She had not understood because he had been his own man so com- 
pletely. People without money were supposed to be gloomy and 
humble. How he must have laughed up his sleeve when she offered 
to lend him enough for gas. Oh, the humiliation, to be done by 
a George. 

She cried out softly, ‘Oh, George, was it really so much fun to hurt 
me? Didn’t you want me to help you? I would have! You must have 
known it. But you wanted a killing joke, for no reason I can see.’ 

Presently, quiet and sad, Allegra thought, ‘Never mind, I'll get 
along without him.’ 

There was nothing else to do now but to start back to Hubbard’s. 

When she got below the Towers she stood looking up at it, still 
laying its dark and mysterious spell on the dunes. Only two win- 
dows were lighted, behind a balcony facing the sea like an empty 
opera box, or a place to watch a tournament from. The cook, Rose, 
had she really spent George’s money for the fish on drink? Who was 
Rose, up there like a witch in a castle? Allegra pushed on towards the 
village two miles away at the other end of the concave shore. Her 
cold fist in her pocket touched George’s note. She began to ponder 
how George-ish it was to put quotation marks around an old pro- 
verb like not playing with fire. ‘Don’t play with fire,’ he had written. 
Mathilda, a cook they used to have, always did that. All her letters 
and cards to the family when she was away on her vacation were 
decorated with quotation marks. ‘Wish you were here,’ she would 
put on a card, as though she were quoting Shakespeare. ‘It was the 
“end of a perfect day” to have dinner with my old friend, Mrs Pease,’ 
she would write. She seemed to think there was a literate elegance 
about quotation marks, and probably George thought so too. He 
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vas really impossible. In her pocket Allegra rolled the note into a 
ard little ball. 
Back at Hubbard’s Inn a few lights in the main rooms downstairs 
ed feebly. Most of the bedrooms were black. Feeling peaceful 
after her long walk, Allegra looked up at the sky thickly sprinkled 
with stars misted by vapoury moonlight. The surf fell with measured 
thunder up and down the beach facing the Atlantic, with its wastes 
and deeps, and sharks, and goggle-eyed monsters. It must be after 
midnight but Corona still glittered up near the zenith, in spite of the 
ge Vega twinkled blue-white, near the top of the sky too, start- 
‘ing like a gem out of the constellation Lyra. Oh, lovely Vega, blue- 
hot sun, towards which our sun is racing in a crazy madness of self- 
destruction. Allegra thought, ‘Either we shall end up in a head-on 
‘collision with Vega, or else our rotation will slow down so that 
finally we're not rotating at all any more, like Mars, and one side 
will always be burning in the sun, and all the water will run around 
*to the black, night side and freeze and nobody will be able to live at 
all except in a little band, a girdle, around our terrestrial ball be- 
tween the two zones. Oh, it will be awful. Let me see, isn’t there 
something else could happen?’ Yes, there was. The moon might slow 
down so much it couldn’t manage to swing around us any more but 
instead came plunging towards us and finally smashed into us. ‘But 
Mr Baker did say we'd have about two hundred years’ warning.’ 

Allegra suddenly ran down to meet the waves. The whole wonder- 
ful world lay ahead. First she took off her sneakers, then she ran into 
the water as far as she could without getting her shorts too wet. She 
got George’s absurd note out of her pocket, rolled into its tiny hard 
ball, and threw it out, far, far out, as far as anything so light would 
go, at least. Maybe a striped bass would swallow it the way the fish 
in the fairy tale did, and the note would be cut out by the cook at 
the Towers while she was preparing it for... George. If the cook at 
the Towers forgot to clean the striper and served it plain baked, in 
a simple but delicious sauce, George might even get his note back. 

Allegra stood in the roaring water half-way to her waist and 
shouted, flinging her arms up, ‘At the round earth's imagined 
corners, blow your trumpets, angels, and arise, arise... 

She muttered as she came back on the beach, dripping out of her 
shorts, and not bothering to look for her sneakers, ‘Arise, that’s the 
problem. How am I going to climb back up that pillar on the porch?’ 

But she did it, and presently sat, a bit scraped, on the roof, rubbing 


her big toe. ' 
‘| wonder if levitation hurt the saints that got levitated?’ she 


wondered. 
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Prayers in the whitewashed sitting-room: 
An intense ritual, that belies 

The heady growth translated to the Cape. 
The hair white and the hands scrubbed white. 
Fingers like candles lit before the face, 

The last years of ambition burning down. 


Her eyes, as quick as mice, that missed 

Nothing, the cunning scraps and crumbs 
Hoarded against the mate she knew would falter, 
Never failed her. So she built 

Her private offering to the golden goddess: 
Against the generations of despite 

Became a fountain-head of good achievement, 
The matured wine she was now free to sip. 


Being her guests, it was enough 

We should excuse ourselves, and walk 

Jealously among the fields we never worshipped, 
To where the indigenous sad eyes 

Along the fallen lines were reaping 

Another harvest than the hands: 

Perhaps the final vintage of a dream. 


The rovambira gliding silent. 


Standing upon World’s View, 
Venus for Mars tonight exchanged, 
I think of that late island long ago: 
And what, if I dare, atlantic urge 
Visited visions on him once, 

Set chivalry to search. 


The crickets utter it, I echo: 

Mere tilting for the soul’s sake. . 

‘I seek, by day, by night, 

Under Venus, under Mars, 

A hound, a bay horse and a turtle dove.’ 


As love is only in the lack of it, 

The silent bedrock, the serpent stealing, 
The mechanical insect trill: 

And the long landscape offering the same, 
That damned fatality, an eye-lit world. 
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F Literature as a Dead Duck 
- gen 


ne of the most pleasant recollections I have of my recent 
trip to Europe is the number and variety of good books 
which were everywhere in evidence. What a relief it was 
to be looking again at paper-backed books whose titles, authors’, 

d publishers’ names alone combine to make such attractive, seduc- 

tive cover designs. Is there anything more dull, monotonous, and 
destructive to the appetite than the typical American hard-cover 
book whose paper jacket screams and shrieks to capture attention? 
Facing me, as I write, are the backs of some thousand or more books 
which form my meagre library. The foreign editions stand out with 
the same downright integrity, simplicity and reality which dis- 
tinguish the man of Europe from the American in my eyes. For, in 
the realm of book-making as in the realm of politics or any other 
realm, each nation reveals its own peculiar traits. Opening a 
Swedish book, for example, you will always find excellent white 
paper and clean, clear, attractive type enhanced by the diacritical 
marks employed in Swedish script. One can never mistake an Italian 
book for a German book, or vice versa. As for de luxe editions, the 
foreign ones are as superior to the American variety as anything ‘de 
luxe’ can be. It is the same sort of difference one finds between the 
best American cooking and the best French, or between a suite of 
rooms at the Claridge or the Crillon and a suite in any expensive 
hotel in Manhattan (where there seem to be nothing but expensive 
hotels). 

Every time I receive a copy of the Guilde du Livre’s monthly bul- 
letin my heart jumps with joy. Even if I have not the time to read 
every article, the mere leafing through the bulletin warms me and 
exhilarates me in a way that nothing from the American publishing 
world possibly can. | could offer many reasons for my reactions but 
the chief one, I believe, is that anything which a European writes 
about books or authors revives +n me that most wonderful feeling of 
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inexhaustibility. With us the subject of literature seems to have 
been worn threadbare ages ago. I have the impression that there is | 
no genuine, vital, continuous interest in books or their makers. All _ 
I am aware of is a compensatory activity which resembles the fever- — 
ishness of drunken grave-diggers. The few who spend their time 
fanning the flame, who work laboriously to dig up new facts, figures, 
or whatever may have a sensational appeal, do not impress me as 
book-lovers; they do not write from a superabundant wealth of ex- 
perience or association with books; they are not overflowing with 
rich memories, bizarre encounters, shattering first-hand discoveries; 
they are not making symphonic parallels and analogies with other 
books, other authors, other languages, other times. One seldom feels 
that any of these gents has ever been on intimate terms with a great 
author, or even a distinguished author. This does not deter him, how- 
ever, from writing about his subject as if he were an all-seeing eye. In 
my prejudiced opinion this kind of writing reeks of embalming fluid, 
or, worse, of the garbage can. The most sickening stench exhales 
from accredited scholars, the erudite termites who hollow their way 
through books until there is nothing left but the shreds of literature 
and the husks of what once were men. 

No matter where I went on the Continent, no matter how small 
the town, I was forever planting myself before a bookshop window, 
scanning the titles of new and old publications with feverish interest. 
In America I have only to glance at a window out of the corner of my 
eye and I am certain that there is nothing on the shelves of that shop 
which can possibly make appeal to me. It is as if all the books, all the 
magazines, everything printable (including the dictionaries and en- 
cyclopedias) were written by the same standardized mind, written 
by some incredible monster of unilateral taste and sclerotic imagina- 
tion whose name might be John Doe or Aloysius Smith. No matter 
what the subject matter—science, fiction, biography, philosophy — 
all seems to merge into a hazy, vacuous glue of words which falls 
apart merely by looking at it. The ‘binder’ is in the hard covers, not 
in the thought or language employed. 

No doubt I exaggerate. I know as well as the cultured European 
that some good books have come out of America in the last fifty or 
a hundred years. I insist, nevertheless, that there is a huge core of 
truth in this wholesale condemnation of our literature. One has only 
to narrow down the focus to the last ten years, or the last five years; 
one has only to compare our output with that of Continental 
authors, to perceive that I am not talking wildly. The stark, grave 
fact is that we have made our people literate and in doing so we have 
made it almost impossible for our creative writers to get an audience, 
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men most active in making books accessible to the general pub- 
today have only a supreme contempt for literature. They are 
trying to pretend that the man who has read little or nothing before 
-—an extraordinary percentage of our population, by the way— 
will, by reading the trash purveyed through pocket-book editions, 
begin to acquire a taste for real literature. This is an outrageous lie. 
One acquires a taste for good literature by reading good literature, 
hot by starting with the comic paper or the crossword puzzle. In 
pioneer days our children were at least made acquainted with the 
language of the Bible; if they suffered from a restricted reading diet 
their minds were certainly not vitiated by the language of the few 
_ volumes at their disposal. Today one shudders when he sees what 
meat his youngsters feed on. One is even more shocked to observe 
what our men in uniform devour in their leisure moments. But per- 
"haps heroes are able to subsist on any diet! 
Nowadays, in addition to the usual litter of empty cartons, empty 
- bottles, empty tin cans which dot the fringes of our highways, one 
* also finds the discarded magazines, pocket books and ‘comics’ which 
_ make up the fodder of our benighted reading public. Read like light- 
ning, digested like sawdust, yomited out like refuse, this machine- 
made literary caca takes its place with all the other worthless bric-a- 
brac of our comfort-living citizens in whose minds struggle and 
denial are the great moral bugaboos. Thus, after all the hullabaloo, 
everything we so efficiently, uniformly, and expensively manufac- 
ture boils down to the same ugly caca which everyone recognizes 
everywhere in the world. 

Here is an illuminating fact which I gleaned from an editor of a 
pocket-book firm recently. It is in line with what I have just pointed 
out. Why bother any more with book-keeping? Why try to re- 
mainder unsold copies of an edition? Why dicker with rag or junk 
dealers? The simplest, easiest, least expensive procedure to adopt 
with unsold pocket books is to burn them. How very much like the 
tactics of the War Department this sounds! This is the American idea 
of efficiency and progress. The European, ever horrified, calls it 
waste. In the last analysis it is sheer lack of respect for creator, pure 
sacrilege, pure destructiveness. When this policy becomes wide- 
spread, as it undoubtedly will, literature will be finished, and with 
it books and authors. As it is, we have at present a flourishing am- 
biguous business called the publishing business, which has nothing 
to do with literature, nothing to do with creative spirits. 

And there is no sign of revolt! To upset the trend it would be neces- 
sary to return to some imaginary mediaeval condition whereby we 
re-established writers’ guilds, printers’ and booksellers’ guilds and 
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created and produced once again for the few, not the many. It woul 
have to be done, moreover, for love and without hope of reward, — 
without hope even of-being understood. . 

To me it seems absolutely evident that we are at the end of our 
rope. Only a miracle can stem the tide, and if a miracle does occur | 
it will necessarily assume a shape and direction no one at present . 
forsee. I am one of those who believe in miracles for the simple 
reason that all my life I have been witness to them. The one infallible | 
thing I have observed about miracles is that they happen only when > 
all is seemingly lost. Is it startling to hear that we are very close to 
this extremity? Is it so difficult to believe that America, at the peak 
of its power, is so dangerously near the end? Think! Our chief and 
foremost writers, the men whose works foreign editors have chosen 
for translation and whom the foreign critics have praised as being 
representative of America, these men almost without exception have 
portrayed in diverse ways the unbelievable plight of the common 
man in America. And who is this common man, what sort of speci- 
men is he? 

Well, outwardly at least, this common man seemed originally to 
have a golden opportunity for development and fulfilment, for be- 
coming one day the ‘democratic’ man whom Whitman extolled. 
Look at him today! Seen through the eyes of our leading writers he 
now appears to be the most pathetic, abject, forlorn creature imag- 
inable. It is even difficult to write about him tragically since drama _ 
is one of the things in his life which is non-existent. He has become 
an object, not a subject. As for the new mass production pulp litera- 
ture wherein he is treated as a digit in machine-made formulas, here 
he has neither face nor name but is shuffled about like a flesh-and- 
blood robot, like the victim of a soulless society, on an electronic 
chessboard operated by a dummy hidden in the cells of a publisher’s 
diseased brain. Busily engaged in saving the world from destruction, 
as he is repeatedly told by his masters, this man of the masses, this 
pawn of the mind-machine, calmly surrenders all identity. He has 
not only been sold out, he has also vacated the premises. Like the 
science-fiction writers who in imagination have already departed 
this earth, he too wanders from planet to planet, a malefic voyager 
amidst malefic planets. He wanders as a sleepwalker, knowing noth- 
ing of urge, volition, or choice. He has abandoned all discrimination. 
Become absolutely passive, he is ready and willing to accept any 
condition of life that may be imposed upon him. His only free field 
of ees is the world of crime, where delusion makes its last 
stand. 


If one has the courage to believe in signs and portents then the 
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Perhaps I have a morbid interest in the elegant cemeteries which 
oust the glamorous culture of Europe. Perhaps I am not a man of 
my time. Perhaps I am only at ease with those quixotic Europeans 
whe persist in regarding themselves as individuals, who speak mean- 
ingfully of destiny, purpose, fulfilment, and who see life as tragic 
and therefore sublime. Perhaps I am one of the Stone Age men who 
ook upon books as evidence of things unseen, of powers unde- 
nominated, who still measure time by moments of shock and dis- 
covery, who doubt only in order to attain certitude. Perhaps I am of 
an ancient order of unknown mages and magicians silly enough to 
believe that creative spirits, writers among them, are not as other 
‘men but moved and directed by powers above them, powers un- 
‘known to them, and (knowing this) are therefore loyal and obedient, 
filled with love and with reverence. 
~ 1 do not know what it is that unites me with the men of Europe 
“unless it be the feeling that a sense of humanity is in itself sufficient 
" to create the indissoluble pact— between man and man and man and 
od. When literature becomes the play of unthinking pawns there 
is no longer subject or object, author or creation. And if this be so, 
‘then we must all be returned to the button-moulder and life itself be 
" recreated. I have seen the wild duck become a dead duck and the 
~ dead duck a Donald Duck. I prefer— ‘doubt’s duck with the ver- 
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Not Giving Advice 
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Tell me with what words in his worn brain 

The old man stepping easily over to death 

Lies down: how the lion-faced leper forgives: 

How the soul rests, marooned on the wrong planet. 


Sometimes we think, wrongly, of fought-in-vain 

Wars, or of words that in the dark transfigured 

Routs with a brand of magic— (Try them a little, 

Wait for the trumpet, the scattering sound of someone’s 
Horse on the left by the hill, the crawling plain 
Beginning to laugh as hope shows) —no use 

Here. For there is no one here to conquer, 

Nothing betrayed, dramatic, to build again. 


No issue of that sort. . . . Tell me what Adam 
Said when nothing was an hour old; an arrow 
Found at the very edge of searching: signs 

That served once for setting the maps we live by. 
Show where a subtle emperor once, whose reign 
We forget, settled the tracks of our own roads. 


Simply, I do not want you to be mis-led. 

Guides have the look of spies; or there is something 
Most overlook, changing the case; have lain 

Too long in their bemusing beds, their own 

Talk in the end, like dry sticks walking, corrupting 
Daylight beyond the pane. 

Some words are simple. 

I will seek them between the stone cliffs and the sea 
Along the narrowing verge of a cold coast. 

If I can hear them, I will tell you at once. 

Simply, I do not want you to be always lost. 
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Coming to London—VI 
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| ll through my childhood, London had a fictitious existence for 
- me. It loomed darkly somewhere at the other side of the 

water; I thought of it (when at all) as an entity, at once mag- 
netic and dangerous. It was, from all I heard, a city into which no 
one ventured alone, and which was to be entered only after prepara- 
tion and wary forethought. It stood for the adult, and so much so 
that there should be children in London seemed unimaginable—in 
fact that there should be people of any kind was only a secondary 
idea: | pictured the thing as a mass of building, a somehow impious 
extreme of bulk and height in whose interstices was fog. ! first 
crossed the city when I first crossed the sea, when I was four: it 
must have been winter, we arrived after dark and were driven as 
hurriedly as possible from Euston to some other terminus in a cab. 
The street lamps, seeming dimmer than Dublin’s, showed us to be in 
the continuous bottom of a chasm, among movement conveying a 
sense of trouble, and which one suspected rather than saw. My 
mother for a minute put down a window, saying, as though in ex- 
tenuation, ‘London has a smell of its own.’ But this, like all else given 
off, was non-human. 

I do not know when, at what later date, I came to know that the 
sun shone there—that is to say, there also— or when | took in that 
this, like some planet, also must be taken to be inhabited. If I had 
been an American child instead of an Anglo-Irish one, it is possible 
that London, from being further in the distance, would have been 
more clear-cut as an idea: I should have had some rational notion of 
it, instead of being infested by it imaginatively. As it was, it was 
like a hand too near my eyes. Nobody ever told me about London, 
or explained to me what or why it was—I was assumed, I suppose, 
to have been born knowing. This may have come from the Anglo- 
Irish ambivalence as to all things English, a blend of impatience and 


evasiveness, a reluctance to be pinned down to a relationship — 
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one which, all the same, nobody could have conceived of life wi 
out. So for what seems a long time London remained partly a not 
quite convincing fiction, partly a symbol of ambiguity, partly an 
overcast physical fact. Even when my mother and I went to live in 
the South of England we almost never took the train to the capital. 
Though we knew of quite a number of people who lived in London, | 
we visited only one or another aunt or my mother’s godmother, to 
whom we glued ourselves onward from Charing Cross. My mother 
knew she would lose her way. For my part, each time I looked for 
London it had jiggled itself into a different pattern. Nothing like a 
picture was to be formed. 

The picture, when it did form, came out of books—as I could not 
read easily till I was over seven, and did not begin to read novels till 
I was ten, it came late. It was composite, geographically wrong and 
intensely vivid, pieced together out of Dickens, E. F. Benson, E. Nes- 
bit, Galsworthy, Conan Doyle and of course Compton Mackenzie. 
I also read many Edwardian novels in which Park Lane featured, and 
for some reason | saw this overhanging the Thames (really more like 
Riverside Drive overhanging the Hudson in New York). This en- 
visaged London gained on me something of the obsessive hold of a _ 
daydream; it invested itself with a sensuous reality —sounds, smells, © 
motes of physical atmosphere—so powerful as to have been 
equalled since by almost no experience of so-called reality. Even the 
weather was dramatic: fogs impenetrable, summers Mediterranean, 
sunsets lurid and nights gothic with pitchblack shadows. And I en- 
dowed London with extremes of fashion and wealth, alongside 
which lay sinister squalour. Fancy was slow to encompass the 
middle reaches. This romanticist’s London I have never extirpated 
from my heart—and, like a renewed vision it does now and then, 
even now, reappear. Probably the magic of a city, as of a person, re- 
sides in its incapacity to be known, and the necessity therefore that 
it should be imagined. 

Imaginative writing, fiction, was my only data for London till I 
was nearly twenty. Bayswater was the first region to project into 
my personal life, for here lived two or three of my friends at 
boarding-school, whom I used to visit on my way across London 
at the beginnings or ends of term. Theirs were the first doors I ever 
saw opening upon interiors— which themselves never seemed quite 
credible, or at any rate wholly everyday. Leaving my friends behind, 

I realized that their existences while apart from me were almost 
literally a closed book, and went back to books capable of being 
opened—that is, actual ones. Nothing made full sense to me that 
was not in print. Life seemed to promise to be intolerable without 
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ull sense, authoritative imaginative knowledge. Feeling what a 

ook could do, and what indeed only a book could do, made me 

sh to write: I conceived of nothing else as worth doing. At the 
me time, what attributes were required? Could one be a writer and 

t a demigod? I became most anxious to be in the presence of one 

yr two, not so much I think out of curiosity as in the hope that vir- 

ue proceeded from them. Oh to be at least in the outer precincts, 
yhatever came of it. 

_ In these days I cannot believe it possible that anybody should live 
the age of nineteen without having encountered an author. At 
Ikestone a disastrous cold in the head had prevented my setting 

syes on Baroness Orczy; E. V. Lucas’s daughter was at my school. 

put when he came there I was never around. My County Cork home 

was eighty-five miles away from Edith Someryille’s, but that was a 

ce, before motor cars. At last, near Limerick, at my father’s 
wedding to my stepmother I met her magnificent brother, Stephen 

Swynn — talk with him confirmed me in my idea: generally, authors 

ved in London. So back I went, this time with intention. As a sort 
of disguise, I worked at the LCC School of Art in Southampton 

Row, near which trams rushed up out of the earth. My Earls Court 

lodgings had the merit of being round the corner from Lilley Road, 

mentioned in Sinister Street. When | moved in, theatrical autumn 
sunshine bathed this first part of London I was on domestic terms 
with, and thin blonde leaves drifted through the air. . . . The year 
after, | changed my locale, going to live with a great-aunt in Queen 

Anne’s Gate. My existence there, beautiful as it was, seemed to be 

missing in one dimension—unaccountably, I had not yet found 

Westminster in a story. It was too bad that Virginia Woolf had not 

by then written Mrs. Dalloway. 

The winters of 1919, ’20 and '22 run together: I cannot always re- 
member which was which. (1921, I was in Italy.) The London of 
then—I mean, the London I sought—could not have been kinder to 
that most awkward of creatures, a literary aspirant. Looking back, 
I fancy that there were, then, more aspirants, fewer very young 
authors. Not one of the great I met asked me why | was not at a 
university, as no doubt I should have been. At Oxford or Cambridge, 
I expect I should have talked about ideas; in London I was careful to 
keep my mouth shut, listening to talkers like a spy. Apart from 
schoolfriends I met again, I had not much interest in my contem- 
poraries—I could only think about The Elect. My idea of contem- 
porary artists was a sacerdotal one. I had read their work not only 
with absorption but a kind of piety; everything but their appear- 
ances was known to me. (The putting of authors’ photographs on 
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book-jackets was not then, for better or worse, in practice.) I cov 
not wait to be where they moved and spoke. : 

The big orange London Mercury was the dominating magazine. 
The Poetry Bookshop was a foyer: upstairs, after dark, in a barn- 
like room, I listened to Ezra Pound reading aloud what was hyp-. 
notically unintelligible to me by the light of one candle. The begin- 
ning of my life as the greater part of it has been since was when I 
was asked to tea to meet Rose Macauley at the University Women’s 
Club: this I owed to her friend, my headmistress, Olive Willis. In 
youth, and I suppose always, it is kindness with a touch of imagina- 
tive genius that one rates most highly: this I had from Rose. She lit 
up a confidence I had never had: having written stories, I showed 
them to her. With her I met Naomi Royde Smith, then editing The? 
Saturday Westminster: it was in those pages that a story of mine 
first appeared in print. But something more: there were Naomi’s and 
Rose’s memorable evening parties— Thursdays, I think. I went, sup- 
ported by Mary Hope Allen. Inconceivably, I found myself in the: 
same room as Edith Sitwell, Walter de la Mare, Aldous Huxley; and 
I know there were others. I remember almost unearthly electric light 
broken on brocade-angular folds of one poet’s dress, and her bene- 
volence (she was talking about something lost under a sofa) and the 
graven face and shining cavern eyes of the other. Of Aldous Huxley 
I was most nearly frightened, through no fault of his. But alas these + 
images, and so many since, cast themselves on the screen as a silent: 
film: I have a wonderful visual memory but a poor verbal one. I re-- 
call little or anything that has been at any time said—the sense and | 
atmosphere of a conversation, yes, but the words no. And all things ; 
considered, this is a tragedy. 

I suppose that literary London then was, as it is now, multi-- 
cellular. That was not a thing a young provincial was likely to: 
realize. Many of the older writers I know now, it could have been 
possible to meet them. In one or two cases, D. H. Lawrence, Kather= 
ine Mansfield, it was then or never: I never did meet them — but then, 
I hardly knew them till they were dead. My relations with London 
were discontinuous: for twelve years after I married I did not live 
there. I went to London, off and on, for a day or two at a time: 
strictly I think that these recollections should be called ‘Going [not 
Coming] to London’. It was a matter of sporadic approaches, differ- 
ent and shifting centres of interest. I lived through the nineteen- 
twenties without being aware of or taking part in them: they were 
a placid decade of my own existence. I recall successions of parties, 
each of which may have stood for a further phase or a change of 
focus. New planets were appearing in the sky. I recall with gratitude 
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yhn Strachey’s 1924 literary-editorship of The Spectator. Cyril 
onnolly, whose first novel to review for The New Statesman had 
the first novel I had written, I met at the house of Miss Ethel 
Sands: later, there were Cyril's and Jean’s deeply enjoyable parties 
in the King’s Road. I did not know Virginia Woolf or T S. Eliot till 
I met them both at Lady Ottoline Morrell’s, in Gower Street, in the 
arly ’thirties. . . . 1 can give the sensations of my protracted London 
half-life better than I can give the facts: the scrappiness and subjec- 
tive vagueness of this record are inherent in its attempt at truth. | 
came to London, with any finality, only when we came to live there, 
in 1935, in Regent’s Park—and by then first impressions were over. 
The attraction of Regent's Park, the immediate sense that this place 
was habitable, were due to its seeming something out of (or in) a 
book. And throughout seventeen years, it did never wholly emerge 
from art. It was much as I had fancied London would be. 


ad 
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The New Weekly 


An Episode in Literary Journalism 
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he New Weekly had a short life. Its first number was dated 
Saturday, March 21, 1914; the last appeared on August 22 of 
the same year, eighteen days after the entry of Britain into the 
Great War. Its life indeed was so short that, however good it might 
have been, it had scarcely time to leave that impress on human 
memory which, arrogantly, we had expected it to make. It had con- 
tributors of high distinction of all ages—most of them, | think, 
writing at their best. 

Of course we contrived to get some of the elder celebrities. In our 
first number we had the veterans Thomas Hardy and Edmund 
Gosse; among writers in their middle period John Galsworthy, Ed- 
win Evans, Thomas Seccombe and R. C. Lehmann (of Punch and .. 
rowing fame); many writers under 36, E. M. Forster (35), Edward 
Thomas (35), Robert Lynd (35), Valéry Larbaud (32), Stephen 
Reynolds (about 32), St John Ervine (z0), Frank Swinnerton (29) 
and Arnold Palmer (29). Edmond Kapp, our regular cartoonist, was 
23. 
This, though a first number, was not unrepresentative. Most of 
the contributors had names which are still well known, though in > 
many cases not known then. Yet the weekly to which they contri- 
buted is seldom heard of nowadays. The excitement it provided was 
that of a short moment in a period of fantastic change. Wyndham 
Lewis in our paper was at war with Automobilisme; Edwin Evans 
was expertly proclaiming the triumphs of a new kind of music, es- 
pecially that of the Russians; Richard Aldington was preaching the 
‘poetry of this presentism’; Ford Madox Hueffer (Ford Madox 
Ford), patron of Ezra Pound and others of ‘mes jeunes’, was freely 
unburdening his restless, often distracted spirit. In the background— 
militant suffragism, Russian Ballet and Opera, Futurism and Vorti- | 
cism, Civil war preparations in Ireland, civil war talk in Parliament, 
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agtime music just imported from America, a fevered coroner de- 
jouncing the feverish condition of modern morality, labour unrest, 
and an atmosphere of such political, social and artistic disquiet that 
nothing less than a World War seemed to be the natural outcome. 
came, and stopped the fuss—for the time being. 
- What did we aim at doing with The New Weekly? Soon after a 
vi sit to America in 1912 I began to think in terms of a monthly maga- 
x which should do for Britain, in a British way, what the best of 
the great American magazines were doing for America in an 
American way; and | talked the matter over with Arnold Bennett. 
He was in favour of such a project, and in June 1913 wrote to 
me: 
My dear Scott-James. 
_ T have been thinking over our conversation of Wednesday, and 
Tam only confirmed in my opinion that there is a large and growing 
public for such a magazine—treating the public seriously—as you 
described to me. Indeed I have been advocating this policy for years. 
The condition of all the popular magazines is unsatisfactory in Eng- 
land, and the trouble has certainly been caused by failing to keep up 
to the advancing level of public intelligence. American magazines 
are far better than ours, and some of them have quite respectable 
sales in this country, in spite of their American peculiarities. Hence 
there ought to be a remunerative public for the real English article 
of similar quality. I feel very strongly about this lack of worthiness 
in English magazines, and I hope that you will be able to realize your 
schemes. You are the man to make it succeed, I imagine. You cer- 
tainly have the right idea and ideal, and you have also had much 
experience, editorial or otherwise. 

Yours sincerely, 

Arnold Bennett 

But the plan did not work out like that. I discussed it with one or 
two publishers, but did not press it; for I felt that, as I had had a 
special experience as Literary Editor of a daily paper which gave 13 
or 14 columns a week to reviews of books, that experience ought to 
be turned to account. As for a literary monthly, the place was being 
very well filled by The English Review, started so brilliantly by Ford 
Madox Hueffer in 1909, and continued with success by Austin Har- 
rison who had the sound financial backing of Sir Alfred Mond. So 
my thoughts turned to a weekly. 

There were only two serious weeklies devoted exclusively to 
literature. One, The Times Literary Supplement, was already a first- 
rate review of new publications, and fulfilled its function effectively. 
But it was almost exclusively devoted to reviews of books. The 
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second, The Athenaeum, was restricted in the same way. It | 
ceased to be the distinguished journal it had been in the nineteenth | 
century, and had fallén on evil days. It was no longer really authori- : 
tative; also it was dull; and dullness, which is a crime in literature, 1s | 
more obviously a crime in journalism. I discussed the matter with 
Edward Garnett, Hueffer, James Bone and one or two other friends. 
Garnett urged me to do what he had once thought of doing himself 
—start a weekly paper at a popular price which would give a com- 
plete account of all the new books, and would be useful to pub- 
lishers and booksellers as well as the general reader. But this I felt 
would be too restricted in its scope to be of full interest to me. I did, 
however, finally adopt at least one of his suggestions—the publica- 
tion every week of a classified list of some 150 to 200 new books. 

I wanted a large public and therefore decided to publish at the 
low price of twopence. In those days I felt strongly that the intel- 
ligent public was much greater than it was supposed to be, and I was 
not prepared to accept a view that Edmund Gosse expressed to me— 
that it consisted of scarcely more than 400 people! He arrived at 
that figure, I believe, because in those days publishers could not 
count upon selling much more than that number of copies of a book 
dealing with a literary subject. But I recalled that almost every 
volume published in Dent’s Everyman series sold at the very least 
50,000 copies, and that the World’s Classics and other series had 
done well. I was convinced that the small sales of good new books 
by authors not very well known was due not so much to the indif- 
ference of the reading public as to the difficulty of making their 
existence known to those readers who would like to buy them if 
they knew of them. I thought that a weekly journal which could win 
the confidence of a large number of intelligent readers would serve 
as a Clearing house, introducing the right book to the right reader. 
So in our first number I wrote: 

It is our business to try and find out which of the living writers 
are worth our attention, and which are not. Among the crowd of 
authors competing for honour or fortune there are scores of 
shoddy writers to every one that deserves attention; they are get- 
ting in the way; they are making it hard for the man-in-the-street 
to know where or how he is to discover a good writer when he 
exists, so that from the desperate confusion of the new-book de- 
partment he turns with relief to the well-known classic, which is 
hall-marked, about which there is no mistake. 

In this journal we shall make it our business to select, and we 
shall welcome the assistance of those who will help us in selection. 
We shall endeavour to provide a sort of clearing-house for modern 
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literature, and to give both bookseller and book-buyer a clue as to 
those _books— especially those modern books—which deserve 
attention. 

~ But I did not want the new journal to confine itself to literature. 

A anted it to give the same sort of attention to music, art and drama 
is it was proposing to give to books. But even that would not be 
enough. In that same first Editorial I wrote: “We see that reflective 

eople generally turn to literature in the hope of finding there life— 
life itself—on a certain scale, on a scale considerable enough to re- 
lieve them from the inefficacy of life lived on too small a scale.’ It 
seemed obvious that our ideal readers— persons genuinely interested 
in the arts— would have an intelligent interest in the whole pageant 
of contemporary events, and be peculiarly disposed to examine 
them without cant, prejudice, or party feeling, to see them sensibly 
and in the light of ideas—in a word, imaginatively, as the artist sees 
them. Suppose we could look at the world week by week, the passing 
Show of public events, and extract from the spectacle something of 
its meaning, something the contemplation of which would satisfy 
an artistic curiosity. Might not that be properly a part of the func- 
tion of a literary review? 

I had a young friend, Arnold Palmer, who was fired with en- 
thusiasm for this project, and was eager to take a part in it. He had 
spent a few years in Fleet Street gaining experience in journalism, 
and was anxious to do something more congenial to his literary 
sense. He succeeded in interesting his father, Sir Ernest Palmer 
(afterwards Lord Palmer of Reading), who offered to put up some 
capital for launching our journal; so Palmer and I set to work. He 
proved, as I knew he would, an ideal proprietor and colleague. He 
understood that I needed unlimited powers as an editor, and insisted 
that I should have them; he backed me up fully when I unwittingly 
offended Lady Palmer by advocating the Sunday opening of theatres, 
thus drawing letters from all the big guns of the theatre world sup- 
porting or opposing the change. It was agreed that Palmer should be 
described as managing director, and that | should be editor. In prac- 
tice we shared all the duties. He took a large part in the editorial 
work, and I in all the business arrangements. Every Wednesday 
evening we went round to the printers together and laboured at the 
proofs till after midnight, and went out to a belated supper ex- 
hausted but happy. We took modest premises in Essex Street, Strand, 
and appointed a circulation manager and a clerk, an advertisement 
manager, and a secretary who worked both for Palmer and myself. 


That I believe was all. 
The getting of a remunerative circulation was, of course, a major 
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objective. In 1914 the circulations of serious weeklies —and, ind 
of all journals—were very much smaller than now. The influen 
Nation, edited so admtirably by H. W. Massingham, sold I believe 
fewer than 5,000 copies a week. The New Statesman, in spite of al 
valuable initial subscription list based upon the Fabian Society, was: 
not I think selling more. In offering what would normally have b 
a sixpenny paper for the low price of twopence we had calculated | 
that, to make it pay, we should need to work up to a circulation 
of 18,000. Actually, during the five months of our existence, we had | 
an average weekly sale of about 8,000 copies. The final numbers, . 
published after the opening of war, fell below that, for at that criti | 
cal moment the public was reading scarcely anything except daily 
papers and edition after edition of the evening papers. 

The spring of 1914 was not like that of 1939. There were few who 

had any inkling of the approach of war. We confidently set about 
getting together a body of contributors who could be counted on for 
week-to-week work— who would provide copy at short notice, and 
enable us to review books promptly or criticize plays within a few 
days of their production. Our effective list of reviewers at the start 
start included Lascelles Abercrombie, St John Ervine, Edward Gar- 
nett, Herbert Du Parcq (afterwards Lord Justice Du Parcq), Leonard 
Woolf, W. L. George, Robert Lynd, H. W. Nevinson, Stephen — 
Reynolds, Thomas Seccombe, Frank Swinnerton, Edward Thomas, 
H. M. Tomlinson and Evelyn Underhill; and others were soon added. 
I hoped to secure freshness in dramatic criticism by distributing 
tickets for new plays to various writers in the same way that one 
distributed books to various reviewers. My panel of dramatic critics 
included St John Ervine, Frank Swinnerton, W. L. George, O. R. 
Drey and occasionally Palmer or myself. Edwin Evans took on music 
and ballet, and had an exciting time with the Russians at Drury Lane. 
Every week we had a feature entitled ‘From Abroad’, and I was for- 
tunate in securing, for Paris, so distinguished and alert an author as 
Valéry Larbaud, who sent me accounts of important new French 
books, plays, art exhibitions and the literary and artistic events of 
the moment. He contributed to every number up to and including 
that of August 8, when the war stopped communications with 
France. Emilio Re wrote from Rome; A. C. Wilkie from Berlin; and 
Jean d’ Auvergne once or twice from Moscow. 

One morning, when we were getting near our D-Day, there 
walked into our office a young man of amazing self-confidence and 
gusto. His name was Edmond Kapp. He produced a portfolio of 
drawings in black and white, cartoons which revealed the obvious 
influence of Max Beerbohm, but had a distinctive character of their 
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wn. He did not like the word ‘cartoons’ —he preferred to call his 

d wings ‘impressions’—an impression of John Morley, or Max 

Beerbohm (‘London Revisited—Max Bored’), or Vaughan Williams 

Dr Vaughan Williams Listening to his own Music’), or Wyndham 

swis, or the Japanese poet, Yone Noguchi (who contributed to The 

lew Weekly, and was visiting London), or Augustus John (really a 
straight portrait), or Sir Edward Clarke, at the exit of an avenue of 

reporters bending over notebooks (‘Sir Edward Clarke, retiring from 

tblic life, refuses to be drawn’). Most of these had not been done 
when I first saw Kapp; they came along later; but I was delighted 

‘with what he showed me, accepted one for a full page in our first 

‘number and encouraged him to bring more. He turned up every 

week with his latest ‘impression’ of some writer or artist or other 
person then in the public eye; and there was no number of The New 
Weekly which was to lack its Kapp. We also at various times had 

hitherto unpublished drawings by Jack Yeats, Anne Estelle Rice, G. 

“S. Alfree and others, and an etching by Muirhead Bone. Photographs 
were freely used to illustrate articles. 

_ The size of the paper was slightly larger than the present 
Spectator. It had two columns to a page in the earlier part, three 
columns towards the end. The ‘make-up’ went something like this: 
the first page and a half, Editorial Notes. The next page and a half, 
‘A Man of the Week’ (with a photograph), a signed personal account 
of some person who was in the news. Joseph Conrad, written by 
myself, was the first ‘Man of the Week’. This was followed by about 
five general articles, sketches or stories and a few poems; a page 
devoted to a signed ‘Book of the Week’; a signed article on music or 
ballet; a signed ‘Play of the Week’; a page on ‘Art and Artists’, 
usually written by Frank Rutter; a page or more ‘From Abroad’; a 
section of nine or ten pages of book reviews under the general 
heading ‘Men and Books’; and features entitled ‘Books of 
Tomorrow’, ‘Plays and Players’, ‘Dramatic Notes’ (H. J. Massing- 
ham), ‘Musical Notes’ and, later, ‘Photographic Notes’ (E. O. 
Hoppé); and finally, the classified list of ‘Books of This Week’. 

The people whom I wanted for contributors for the most part 
responded readily. John Galsworthy at once sent me his ‘Hall 
Marked: a Satiric Trifle’. I was proud to secure a succession of con- 
tributions from E. M. Forster. He came to see me at Essex Street, and 
soon after gave me material for three articles, ‘Adrift in India’, in 
which he described, in his own characteristic way, scenes and events 
as he remembered them. I evidently asked for more; ] think he must 
have called at my office one day when I was out, for I find among 
my papers a visiting card on which he wrote ‘I can do any work you 
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should have for me’—very generously, I thought, for young as he: 
was, he was already at the height of his reputation. I took advan 

of his offer, and see that on an average he made some contribution » 
—article or book review —to every other number that we published. | 

I wrote to Edmund Gosse. I have a flattering letter from him in 
which he asked me to lunch at the House of Lords (where he was | 
Librarian) to ‘talk the matter over’. The upshot was that he sent me 
an article entitled ‘Old and New’ on ‘the movement of letters today 
as compared with that of 40 years ago’. This was interesting, for 
Gosse was one of those critics who, even in his old age, kept in touch 
with the latest thing in literature, as he showed in the weekly 
Causerie in The Sunday Times which he kept going for several years 
after the first War. But his article aroused the ire of Robertson 
Nicoll, who wrote to congratulate me on my first number and to 
attack Gosse. ‘Gosse is quite wrong when he says: “a separate 
article devoted to our fiction was a thing unknown, except in the 
case of George Eliot” . . . I do rage sometimes at Gosse’s habitual 
inaccuracy.’ 

Knowing the facility with which J. L. Garvin, then Editor of both 
the Pall Mall Gazette and The Observer poured out his reflections 
daily in the former, weekly in the latter, I was a little amused by 
the reasons he gave for not letting me have an article on journalism: 
‘It is heart-rending to refuse, and your letter made the temptation to 
be weak pull at the inner strings of me, but believe me, my dear > 
friend, I really must not. ... Whatever I do, right or wrong, has to be 
a thing of thought; it crystallizes. And not only that; after all these 
years of practice, in some manner mysterious to me, it insists upon 
taking a certain brain-time by a kind of periodic law.’ 

Arnold Bennett, who had prodded me on to action when the 
scheme was first mooted, was not quite so forthcoming when I 
asked him to contribute. He invited me to tea at the Berkeley, where 
he and his pretty French wife had a suite of rooms, and discussed 
the question of his willingness or unwillingness to give me the 
English rights of a story he was selling to America, and at what 
price. When | named the top figure we could manage —a pretty good 
one for those days—he turned gallantly to his wife and said: ‘You, 
my dear, shall decide.’ Of course she said Yes. But the story was 
released only just in time to appear in our last issue. 

How different with Thomas Hardy! In early March Palmer and | 
spent three or four days on a short walking tour from Shaftesbury to 
Dorchester and on along the Dorset coast. I had met Hardy several 
times before, and I asked if we might call on him on the way. This 
is not the place to describe the kindness with which he received us. 
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ithin a few days he sent me some poems, saying that he did not 
nt any fee for them. The only way in which I contrived to pay 
oI g was by arranging simultaneous publication in America, 
nd sending on the dollars to him. ‘The Years Awakening’ appeared 
2 our first number; ‘Before and After Summer’ in our third. 
Thad not asked W. B. Yeats for any contribution, but he sent me 
f his own accord a beautifully written essay, ‘Art and Ideas’, which 
published in two numbers. At the same time he introduced to me 
‘is brother Jack Yeats, who came to see me bearing some drawings, 
ery gay and well composed. Our poets included Walter de la Mare, 
N. H. Davies, Evelyn Underhill, John Freeman, Martin Armstrong, 
Sharlotte Mew and—a very odd but interesting writer—Ivy Low, 
vho afterwards married Litvinov, the Russian Foreign Minister, and 
n Moscow continued to write for American journals, but not so 
yaively and attractively as she had written for The New Weekly. 
“hesterton, Belloc, Norman Angell, Algernon Blackwood, Wynd- 
Lewis, George Mair, William Poel, Maurice Baring, Ford 
dox Hueffer, Oliver Onions, Pett Ridge, Mrs Dudeney, BG. 
Zentley, Cunninghame Grahame, Pierre Mille, H. M. Tomlinson — 
sach of these wrote for us once or more than once. 

Perhaps I have given the impression that we were collecting 
names. But that was not so. Of course names were useful, but 
primarily we wanted to get certain things said, certain ideas ex- 
pressed, especially in relation to the exciting life of that time, and 
we turned to those who we thought could say and express them best. 
We were delighted when we found something beautiful, as I think 
often we did; we were also delighted when we found something 
challenging and bold, such as might be given us by Wyndham 
Lewis, or W. L. George, or Belloc, or Stephen Reynolds, or Edwin 
Evans, or H. W. Nevinson—yes, and Ivy Low. We could not refrain 
from commenting on some of the public events which only in- 
directly were related to the arts, as when we contemplated the 
crowds who were so eager to see Mr Hawtrey or the boat race and 
so indifferent to the prospect of civil war in Ireland; or when we saw 
embittered party politics so little serving the purpose of the State as 
to render statesmen impotent when the moment came to drop 
debate and take action. We assailed the British Academy when it 
seemed to us absurd and scoffed at the mock warfare which was so 
much the order of the day, alike among militant women and militant 
patriots; but we only broached such themes when it seemed that 
they were significant or symptomatic, emerging from ideas which 
were hurtling violently in the air around us, conditioning our con- 
temporary thought and all that writers and artists were attempting 
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to express. Life and literature could not be divorced. They 
acting and reacting one upon another, twin forces thrusting the! r 
selves upon our sentient and intellectual life, action dete ain BS 
thought and thought determining action. And it was a critica 
moment in the history of the world. In Britain and on the Continens 
one could feel in the air a growing disrespect for the past, am 
ominous mood of feverish innovation and frenzied change whick 
threatened danger, which, in fact, threatened war. The thinkers ana 
artists were in the thick of it all. Perhaps they were really the main 
originative element in it. Could a sane criticism ignore it? 

So, I suppose, The New Weekly was a rather unusual journal—« 
literary journal, but one which went a good way beyond th 
ordinary bounds of its kind. It was far from being a political reviey 
but it occasionally invaded the sphere of politics and social lifes 
when it seemed that the falsities of party politics or the ideas whic 
were palpably lacking there involved the intellectual or aesthetic 
life of the country, being something which men genuinely interestec 
in ideas were bound to take account of. How could artists fail t 
envisage them when they, in their own imaginative way, were 
giving their impressions of our world? I wrote in an editorial: 

What were the ‘Five Towns’ of Arnold Bennett doing whem 
Fielding was our first novelist? Where were the outer Londom 
suburbs, exhibited by Mr Wells, when Bill Sikes and Mr Pickwick 
were busy on their respective jobs? Where was the steamship, sc 
hateful to Mr Conrad, when Smollett and even Captain Marryati 
were describing life on board ship? Where was Kipling’s Tommy; 
Atkins when Tennyson wrote ‘The Charge of the Life Brigade’, 
and soldiers who were starving in the Crimea had not yet become: 
romantic victims starving on a reputation? 

This modern world is the world we have got, the world in which 
we happen to take a particular interest. We do not hold that it is 
such an exceptionally poor place, but, if we did, we should be 
disposed to make the most of those who would make it interest- 
ine. as 
Well, The New Weekly had a short life, but it was fun while it 

lasted. It was fun working all the time at high pressure and saying 
candidly exactly what we thought, even about the most respectable 
people. It was fun running into Augustus John at a night club an 
hour or two after we had sent ‘A Man of the Week: Augustus John 
to the printers. It was fun when, at a New Weekly party, Wyndham 
Lewis charged in, followed by half a dozen of his minions, each 
carrying an enormous red object under his arm, a copy of the first 
number of Blast hot, red-hot from the printer. 
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t it was not such fun when we ran into a major war. That was 


Stella Magarshack: St Mary’s Church, Hampstead 


correspondent, Clifford Tolchard, is destroyed by the underlying 
petulance of his letter. His tone is that of the man who stands kn 
deep in rejection slips and — unable to see why — drums up the oldes 
bogey of all, the literary racket. His letter however, is worth answer- 
ing point by point because I am sure it voices the feelings or at least, 
the suspicions, of many would-be writers. The chip on the shoulder 
of Mr Tolchard is not, after all, unique. What interests me is how it 
got there in the first place. 

Would Mr Tolchard describe himself as a ‘working class writer’? 
A loose expression, he admits, but I agree that definitions are awk- 
ward in what we are told is becoming a classless society. It would 
help though if we knew what Mr Tolchard was; whether he worked 
in an office or a mine, whether he served behind a shop counter or? 
whether he puddled steel. From his letter there is no way of telling, 
except perhaps that Mr Tolchard seems to think that the opposite of! 
the underdog he champions can be described as an ‘intellectual’. Per-- 
haps ‘intellectual’ equals ‘brain-worker’ in Mr Tolchard’s vocabu-- 
lary, and if so we have an approximate idea where we are. ‘Working! 
class writer’ may mean ‘a man who works with his hands’. This: 
seems a trifle elastic to me when a man who works with his hands; 
may also be one of Mr Tolchard’s acquaintances whose ‘comments: 
on books, men and ideas, albeit crudely expressed are often more’ 
penetrating than the essays and reviews of many a professional. 
writer’. Perhaps, on the other hand, ‘intellectual’ equals ‘professional | 
writer’ or does it simply mean the writer—whatever his circum- 
stances— whose work appears in print at the expense of the efforts. 
of Mr Tolchard and his acquaintances. 

Mr Tolchard believes that ‘there are no good periodicals published 
into which the “working class writer” can even get the tip of his 
pen’ and refers to the palmy days of New Writing, Penguin Parade, 
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lodern Reading and Tribune when the writing of ‘working class 
titers’ was ‘welcomed, if not with open arms, at least without pre- 
udice’. Now no-one regrets more than I do the passing of the first 
ree magazines (Tribune, I think, comes into another category), 

[have the impression that Mr Tolchard’s nostalgia has its roots in 
layer of political innocence which proved to be very shallow in- 
ed: my belief is that the ‘working class writer’ who emerged during 
“Thirties and Forties owed his emergence largely to the sponsor- 

of ‘intellectuals’ who deemed it politically desirable that the 
yoice of the working man should be heard. Reading much of what 
was printed in those days under the banner of ‘proletarian writing’ is 
an embarrassing experience. The best examples, such as the 
stories of Leslie Halward and B. L. Coombes, are models of good 
writing by reason of their honesty, simplicity and construction — 
virtues which are not the exclusive property of the ‘working class 
writer’ —and I think it most unlikely that any editor worthy of the 
name would hesitate to print similar work today. 

‘What stimulus is necessary and what encouragement is needed 
to goad a man not normally or professionally a writer into making 
the effort to give an attractive shape and coherence to the ideas and 
visions that he has?’ asks Mr Tolchard, not forgetting to add that 
from his point of vantage, every editor seems to have declared a 
closed shop with the academics safely on the inside and the rest 
beating vainly on the gate. I don’t know about Mr Tolchard but ! 
have always believed that the stimulus which creates a writer was 
something fairly universal and to be discovered within himself, 
rather like a fire in the belly, a spare rib or indigestion. Artificially 
induced it may look like ambition or the urge to put a few pounds 
in the bank (let’s not be too high-minded at this point), but perhaps 
Mr Tolchard’s system of literary class-distinction discriminates be- 
tween motives as well as means. 

The suggestion that there is an editorial closed shop operating 
against the ‘working class writer’ strikes me as an exaggeration to 
say the least of it. There may be some stupid editors who reject good 
material because it happens to have been written by a car-sprayer, 
but I doubt it. There is of course a certain amount of back-scratching 
in literary circles, and while this is irritating to those whose itch is 
not attended to, I would hardly describe the practice as being a dan- 
ger to writing today. | have not, I admit, suffered from what I would 
call discrimination, although stories which I subsequently decided 
were poorly written for various reasons, have been rejected by 
editors who gave me initial encouragement. There are also the 
editors who gave no encouragement at all. Mr Tolchard may have 
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his own theories about this, but I hardly think I fit into his categor 
of ‘working class writer”. My family was provincial and middle-cl 
my father, a commercial traveller. My formal education ended at a 
secondary school and I did not go on to a university, largely, I must 
admit because I did not want to. I served in the army and for the: 
greater part of the past twelve years (I am now 28) I have earned my ' 
living as a journalist. I have also worked as a farm labourer, swept 
roads, dug ditches and stoked boilers. For the past year I have acted 
as a literary editor for a weekly journal, during which time I would 
have been delighted to receive any worthwhile piece of writing by 
Mr Tolchard or his friends. All this does not, I repeat, make me a) 
‘working class writer’, but I should be rather alarmed to be described | 
as an ‘intellectual’. Could I perhaps call myself ‘writer’ and leave it : 
at that? Labels which unconsciously proclaim a brand of apartheid . 
strike me not only as self-conscious but also as seriously inhibiting, 
And, although it may surprise Mr Tolchard, they may have the same > 
effect on any number of editors. 

Bletchingley, Surrey Philip Oakes 


Sir: 
Mr Thom Gunn’s review of The Collected Poems of William Emp- 
son shows that he has read the poems in question with some care. 
How, then, has he overlooked the plain meaning of the last line of 
Notes on the Local Flora, which he claims to be unable to under- 
stand. His criticism of William Empson’s ‘obscurity’ rests upon the 
popular and all too democratic cry that no one ought to be ex- 
pected to know very much either about Classical or Scientific 
learning, and that poets should confine their field of allusion to Eng. 
Lit., or to what the average reader of weekly newspapers can pick 
up from the reviews—I have perhaps paraphrased this point of 
view a little unkindly, but this in fact is what the objection amounts 
to. The field of knowledge legitimate and indeed proper to a poet 
should be the whole body of knowledge of his society. So it has al- 
ways been in the past whether that society was an illiterate peasan- 
try, or a civilised elite. Professor Empson has asked of his readers no 
more than poets of other times. 

However, Mr Gunn, in the example of obscurity that he goes into 
at greatest length, has surely fallen down on the most simple level 
of common sense. Has he failed to realise that the locale of the 
poem, from the first line, is not (on the level of the imagery) either 
the Garden of Eden where the two trees first grew, or the Far East, 
the habitat of the ‘tree native in Turkestan’, and also of the Tree of 
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eaven (ailanthus glandulosa) native of Northern China; the trees 
in Kew Gardens. There, a little to the West of the Temperate 
ouse, but East of the tea-rooms, by a pavilion on a raised rockery, 
Gunn will find the Tree of Heaven, a handsome plant, resembling 
in its pinnate leaves and key-like seeds, that other World Tree, the 
Ash. The last line merely refers back to the first. The tree ‘native in 
Turkestan’ does in fact grow near the Tree of Heaven, just as Pro- 
fessor Empson, who so characteristically, on a visit to Kew, passed 
the time reading the labels, says it does. 

_ Lagree with Mr Gunn that this is a very good poem; it is true on 
all levels, that of the image, that of the historical-political sense of 
the poem, and that of mythology. As to the latter, I would recall 
that the fir-tree and in particular the cone were objects associated 
with the cult of Dionysus, no doubt because the fir is a fir-tree, and 
therefore an emblem of the God’s fire-stricken mother. The ascend- 
ing pyramidal shape of the cone signifies the ascending spirit of fire. 
The transition, therefore, from Bacchus and Semele to the other 
fire-tree, of the Phoenix, is symbolically accurate. 
* As to the political-historical application I cannot see why Mr 
Gunn boggles at it. It is merely from habit that Auden is still 
thought of as the ‘Leftist poet’, and Empson as the uncommitted, 
detached, intellectual escapist. In politics, Professor Empson is well 
to the left of Auden, and he not only saw, but took part in the his- 
torical birth of the Red Dawn in China, when he accompanied his 
students from Pekin on their long retreat before the Japanese 
armies. He was in Pekin when the communists took the city. If Pro- 
fessor Empson was free from the ‘political enthusiasms of the 
Thirties’ as Mr Gunn says, he was not remote from the political 
events of the ’Thirties—quite another matter, and, outside Academe, 
one that might be seen as of considerably more importance. 

Girton College, Cambridge Kathleen Raine 


Sir, 

I am surprised that none of your correspondents has queried Mr. 
Wain’s oddest idea—that Auden’s assumption of American citizen- 
ship meant the end of his influence in England, while Ezra Pound, 
who has alternated between the same citizenship and allegiance to 
a sort of Italy, is to be welcomed. 

Empson, and now Pound! Why does Mr. Wain always offer us 
frying pans or fires? Perhaps constitutional developments in Ireland 
blotted Yeats’ passport irretrievably? 

London, N.W.3. R. Conquest 
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My generation lived so long with the old Kipling that it-is hard for 


us to capture the first excitement of his contemporaries, that feeling 
for the amazing boy who came from India and set the literary world 


aflame. It is one of the virtues of Mr Carrington’s admirable bio- 


graphy that through the care and sobriety of his narrative we catch 
the pulse of the legend. After two hundred pages of close writing 


Kipling has not yet in this biography reached the age of 30. By 30. 


he had written Plain Tales from the Hills, Soldiers Three, Wee Willie 
Winkie, The Light That Failed, Barrack Room Ballads, Many Inven- 
tions, The Jungle Books: he had been accepted as an equal by 
Stevenson and James—no wonder that at 61 he seemed to Hugh Wal- 
pole already an old man on the brink of second childhood: “A won- 
derful morning with old Kipling in the Athenaeum. He was sitting 
surrounded by the reviews of his new book, beaming like a baby.” 
He had been a “leading writer” for more than the span of most men’s 
literary lives. 

There is no sensational surprise in Mr. Carrington’s life (a full 
account of Kipling’s extraordinary quarrel with Balestier, his 
American brother-in-law, a fantastic story of how a homicidal 
lunatic pursued him from England to the Cape and back and finally 
ran Kipling to earth on the steps of the Athenaeum—these are the 
unexpected high lights). Those who anticipated intimate revela- 
tions, perhaps of the Anglo-Indian order, had mistaken Kipling’s re- 
porting talent for direct personal experience. His prose, unlike his 
poetry, has not lasted well, and the tricks of the reporter are 
apparent even in the few stories that still have the power to excite 
or move— The Man who Would Be King, Without Benefit of Clergy. 
There is indeed almost an inability to experience: observation is 
ruined time and again by the pretence of personal emotion. 
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‘he horror, the confusion, and the separation of the murderer 
from his comrades were all over before I came. There remained 
nly on the barrack square the blood of man calling from the 
ground. The hot sun had dried it to a dusky goldbeater’s-skin 
: film, cracked lozenge-wise by the heat; and as the wind rose 
ee lozenge, rising a little, curled up at the edges as if it were 
a dumb tongue.” 
‘is one of the famous openings in Kipling, and how shoddy it is to- 
ay, apart from the one brilliantly realised scrap of description. 
“The blood of man calling from the ground”, apparently with “a 
dumb tongue” —always in his prose he protests too much. He is de- 
termined to “make his story stand up”, like any Express reporter; 
he calls on emotions which are not really there. 
_ “Then who should come to tuck him up for the night but the 
_ mother? And she sat down on the bed, and they talked for a long 
hour, as mother and son should, if there is to be any future for 
our empire. With a simple woman’s deep guile she asked ques- 
_ tions and suggested answers that should have waked some sign 
- in the face on the pillow, but there was neither quiver of eyelid 
~ nor quickening of breath, neither evasion nor delay in reply. So 
she blessed him and kissed him on the mouth, which is not al- 
ways a mother’s property....... 
Surely Tinker-Bell danced when Kipling was born. Of greatly gifted 
writers perhaps the two who have written with most falsity of 
human relations are Barrie and Kipling. We know more of Barrie’s 
private failure: we only get a hint of Kipling’s in that long drawn 
feud with his brother-in-law Balestier, the inability to realise 
another man’s feelings. False poeticisms, the exaggerated use of 
technical phrases which make some of his later stories incompre- 
hensible to the reader who has not picked the brains of a ship’s de- 
signer or an engine-room hand, scraps of Biblical English, the over- 
powering shyness of the schoolboy intellectual who doesn’t want 
to admit to the hearties of the prefect’s room that he really takes 
literature seriously —as the years pass we see how the young man 
never grew up and how patchily in prose his promise was realised. 
Oddly it was in poetry—and often in occasional poetry at that— 
that Kipling reached maturity. Even at his most popular, in such 
poems as The Song of the Banjo, we realise the extent of his mas- 
tery when we read his imitators. Here he has enlarged the scope of 
English poetry to include the outer, the un-English world. In so 
much of Canadian and Australian poetry the exotic tree, the bird 
with the italicised name, the mugwump — if such exists—stick out 
of the verse, they are less absorbed by the imagination than Carroll's 
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slithy toves. In Kipling’s poetry the exotic is naturalised: we onl; 
notice the stranger a long while after he has gone. | 
“In the desert where the dung-fed camp smoke curled.” 
“Day long the diamond weather, 
The high, unaltered blue, 
The smell of goats and incense..... 
“And the lisp of the split banana frond. . . .” | 
But perhaps Kipling never wrote better than when he wrote outt 
of hate, and poetry is a better medium for hatred than prose. In his 
prose—in such a crude story for example as ‘The Village That Votea 
the Earth Was Flat—his victims are unworthy of his obsession. For 
hatred is an obsession, hatred confines, hatred is monotonous— Dry. 
den and Pope drove it as far and sometimes a little farther than iti 
will go. Kipling was their worthy successor. Who cares now for the 
subject of MacFlecknoe? We read it for the accurate statement of} 
Dryden’s own mood. So too we are no longer interested that ag 
British Government in the first decade of our century contemplated: 
a joint naval demonstration with Germany against Venezuela, buti 
Kipling’s poem is the picture of a mind in hate and we can read it 
still. The Marconi Scandal, because of the distinction of the accused 
may still have interest, but what was that Declaration of London on 
June 29 1911, apparently just after the Coronation, which so roused 
Kipling’s bitterness against Government and Parliament? It doesn’t 
matter: the stupid bullish victim is secondary to the sword and thes 
cape of the slayer. 
“We were all one heart and one race 
When the Abbey trumpets blew. 
For a moment's breathing space 
We had forgotten you. 
Now you return to your honoured place 
Panting to shame us anew.” =) 
It is the fate of a good biographer that the reviewer neglects himt 
for random reflections on his subject. Mr. Carrington’s is a very; 
good biography —we are not left, as we so often are when we have 
closed an official life, with the thought, ‘at least here is a quarry; 
where other men in the future may dig more profitably.’ Mr. Car- 
rington has dug with effect: the quarry is closed, and, as Kipling: 
would have wished, future writers need concern themselves only; 
with the work. 


GRAHAM GREENE 
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THE SHIELD OF ACHILLES. Poems by W. H. Auden. (Faber and Faber. 
_ Ios. 6d.) 


[ have heard a hostile critic complain that admirers of Auden could 
never agree which were his best poems. There is some truth in this: 
for Auden is not only a prolific but a versatile and uneven poet, and 
in all his styles he has written good, bad and indifferent poems. How 
many Audens are there? I can think of at least three, and I will call 
them, with the dogmatic over-simplification which the shortness of a 
review forces on one, the lyric poet, the intellectual and the satirist. 
To some of his admirers the ‘true Auden’ is the lyric Auden, the 
author of the songs, of Look Stranger, poems comparatively free of 
social and intellectual content. I do not believe this myself: Auden’s 
best songs, good as they are, are the work of a good minor poet; and 
very few of them are unflawed. Even Lay your Sleeping Head has, 
4s a climax, a line of flat statement like ‘Universal love and hope’, 
which might come out of an election pamphlet. And in this latest 
yolume the two ingenious verses of The Proof work up with dazzling 
technique to the flattest of climaxes: 

O look now! See how they emerge from the cleft 

(Frightened? No. Happy? Yes.) 
Out into sunlight. 

Poets must work for their living: but that last line is a kind of labour- 
saving device, hoping that the ready-made associations of the words 
will do the trick. Auden cannot write a good and simple lyric: he is 
like one of his masters, Hopkins, in that he makes us conscious, in 
his best writing, of the superb confidence of the technique: 

Fish in the unruffled lakes 

Their swarming colours wear... . 
There is, alas, nothing quite like this in The Shield of Achilles. Per- 
haps the nearest thing is The Willow-Wren and the Stare, a song 
that (surprisingly) reminds one of Walter de la Mare. 

Auden the intellectual seems to me a more notable figure. This 
is the man of wide interests and lucid mind, the author of (for 
example) the recent broadcast talks on the nature of poetry, or of 
the notes to New Year Letter. Sometimes clarity of thought and 
lyricism combine to splendid effect, and we get parts of For the Time 
Being; but one naturally thinks of Auden the intellectual as a writer 
of prose, and it is perhaps a criticism of some of his most thoughtful 
verse that it is too like prose. It is this Auden who wrote the third 
section of this volume, Horae Canonicae, a series of meditations on 
the canonical hours of good Friday. They are clearly written from 
genuine reflection, and in Sext and Vespers there is the flair for in- 
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genious Classification.that has so often enabled Auden to write 
forgettably on modern man: 

There should be monuments, there should be odes, 

to the nameless heroes who took it first, 

to the first flaker of flints 

who forgot his dinner, 

to the first collector of sea-shells 

to remain celibate. 
But of these poems the non-highbrow reader is likely to complain - 
that they are not poetry, just broken-up prose; and though it may be 
the lack of rhyme and apparent metre that cause him to make this 
objection, he has, in his own way, a point. The poems lack more than 
rhyme; they lack what The Sea and the Mirror had, the charged com- 
pression that transforms stimulating observations into poetry. 

It is the same clear-thinking Auden who wrote a less profound but 

more fascinating poem, The Truest Poetry is the Most Feigning. In 
this he urges poets 

Be subtle, various, ornamental, clever, 

And do not listen to those critics ever 

Whose crude provincial gullets crave in books 

Plain cooking made still plainer by plain cooks. 
Every poet must have, consciously or otherwise, his explanation of 
the paradox of poetry: that what really matters is the content, not 
the technique, yet the potential poet is not the young man with im- 
portant things to say, but the young man who can play around with 
words. It is, in more exalted form, the same as the paradox of apple- 
pie: that the apple is nicer than the pastry, yet apple-pie is nicer than 
plain apple. It has always worried Auden. There are many answers, 
all more or less true: none better than I. A. Richards’s, who points 
out that browsing through any good dictionary will show us how 
much wiser than us our words are. Auden has his own answer at the 
end of this poem, and it turns an entertaining squib into a piece of 
serious wit. It is in more religious terms than Richards’s: 

For given Man, by birth, by education, 

Imago Dei who forgets his station, 

What but tall tales, the luck of verbal playing 

Can trick his lying nature into saying 

That love, or truth in any serious sense, 

Like orthodoxy, is a reticence. 
If there is a Day of Judgement, one hopes for Auden’s sake that this 
is true. For no one can spin such splendid tall tales as he, and it 
would be nice to see him in Heaven. 


And then Auden the satirist. This, to my mind, is the true master, _ 
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poet with claims to greatness; this is also the Auden who has 
itten the worst. His successes come from exploiting the contrasts 
tone between the several selves that keep uneasy company in our 
modern breasts—the despairer and the believer in progress, the ad- 
irer and despiser of science, the solemn teacher and the mischiev- 
; schoolboy. These shifts in tone are more often embarrassing 
an disconcerting, and some of the poems in his first section, 
ucolics, offend as badly as any he has written: 
_ Moraine, pot, oxbow, glint, sink, crater, piedmont, dimple . . 
4 Just reeling off their names is ever so comfy. 
But his successes are of so rare and delicate a kind that it was, one is 
inclined to feel, necessary for him to write a great deal that was bad 
in order to achieve them. When the shifts in tone merely intensify 
the angry passion or grief, we get the masterly sonnets of The Quest. 
Of course to call Auden a satirist will seem faint praise to those 
for whom the term suggests a mere carper, a ‘classic of our prose’, 
one who is not a true poet. I intend no such limiting judgement. The 
complexity of attitude of great poetry is quite compatible with a 
general intention to attack that entitle one to call a work satiric. At 
his best, Auden the satirist includes a great deal of the intellectual and 
the lyric poet; for of course all such classifications are mere critical 
conveniences, and in the best work the three Audens are one. There 
is one poem in this collection which shows this, and which can 
surely stand beside his very finest: this is the title poem. In it Auden 
succeeds in doing what in so many other poems in the collection he 
just fail to do. It hardly seemed worth while writing the 72 lines of 
Plains when he can say it all in three magnificent lines in The Shield 
of Achilles: 
. Out of the air a voice without a face 
Proved by statistics that some cause was just 
In tones as dry and level as the place. 
The poem is a collection of the sordid present and the idyllic past; 
but it is more than that. There is a hint that this idyll is, after all, 
imaginary; and the change to the world we know, though disastrous, 
was in a way inevitable, and even desirable. For the three victims of 
a concentration camp, executed while 
A crowd of ordinary decent folk 
Watched from without and neither moved nor spoke, 
are also the three victims at the Crucifixion; and the splendid pagan- 
ism that Thetis cries out to see disappear had to die. There is nothing 
in this poem about redemption, but there is at least the sense that if 
there is any redemption then there must be all this sin. Yet all this is 
no more than a hint: the poem continues to unfold its clear compas- 
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sionate vignettes without obscurity. The Homeric last verse is 
poignant just because we cannot be sure if it is wholly a disaster 
are learning about: 
The thin-lipped armourer 
Hephaestos hobbled away, 
Thetis of the shining breasts 
Cried out in dismay 
At what the god had wrought 
To please her son, the strong 
Iron-hearted man-slaying Achilles 
Who would not live long. 
As long as he can couple verbal perfection with a sense of disquiet 
like this, Auden will remain among the finest living poets. ; 
L.D.LERNER © 


SONG AT THE YEAR’S TURNING: POEMS 1942—1954. By R. S. Thomas. 
Introduction by John Betjeman. (Hart Davis. 12s. 6d.) 


R. S. Thomas is Welsh, was born in Wales, and is the rector of a 
country parish there. He has published in Montgomeryshire three 
books of poetry, The Stones of the Field (1946), An Acre of Land 
(1952) and The Minister (1953). He has now united the three books, 
discarding some poems and adding new ones to make this composite 
volume. He is a regional poet of much more than regional interest. _ 
His poetry is born of a sympathy and a struggle with his fellow- 
countrymen. A poet is liable to be a kind of exile in his own country 
or time: the consciousness of difference, and the effort to communi- 
cate it, may provide his motive power as a poet. 

It is needful for a serious writer to try and measure his own 
limitations; it must be his hope and it may be his luck to transcend 
them. Much of the verse offered to editors and publishers, and some 
of the verse they cause to be printed, is deformed by the inability of 
its authors to harmonize what they intend to say with their way of 
saying it, or to convince even the well-disposed reader that it is 
worth saying. Looking for poetry, that reader is often confronted 
with feeble or facile or bardic posturings, empty rhetoric, strain- 
ings after effect, reach-me-down diction, turgidity, false simplicity 
or false complexity. Mr Thomas’s poems never look as if they were 
saying something more important than the things they do say, but 
the significance of what he has to say is not invariably matched by 
the way he says it. There are moments when his lines are a shade 
prosy. Mr Betjeman tells us of the influence of Yeats upon Mr 
Thomas; this poet may have been helped by Yeats towards an ad- 
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nirable, colloquial directness without wholly guarding against 
momentary slackenings of tension that a short poem in unlikely to 
de able to afford. But Mr Thomas, we feel, is never bluffing; he is 
durs sincerely; he takes us directly into a world of his own. In that 
world he knows his way, or, when he does not know it, explores it 
without arrogance or prejudice. At first sight it appears a narrow 
world, but, illuminated by him, it is seen to be not so narrow. His 
unities of time, place, and action, and his integrity (to use a hack- 
neyed word) distinguish him from the dipping, mobile, occasional, 
versatile kinds of poet. They make his poems cohere in an unusual 
way; it is as if they were all parts of a single poem. It might be dif- 
ficult for an anthologist to single any of them out; few of them look 
like ‘anthology pieces’; they are more like successive entries in a 
diary that traces the development of a single experience or phase of 
experience. Only the poetry itself can define this experience, but it 
can be indicated. 

Mr Thomas’s poems are a country priest's response to the atmos- 
phere and look of his parish, and more especially to his parishioners; 
they are the product of his exploration of their lives, of his under- 
standing and compassion as a man and as a priest. As much could be 
said of the prose of an earlier clergyman in Wales, Francis Kilvert, 
but Kilvert’s Diary lacks the element of conflict that produces 
poetry. Living in a non-industrialized environment, Mr Thomas sees 
and hears natural phenomena, perceives their effect upon those 
beings who live nearest to them, and is conscious, as a townsman 
cannot be, of the fertility and fruitfulness of the soil and of the 
beauties of growth. At the same time he is deeply troubled by the 
apparently stunting and impoverishing effect upon the human spirit 
of wringing a living from the soil by incessant hard work. But if his 
toiling peasants, he seems to say, are thus spiritually gnarled and 
emotionally starved, if they do not show in their lives the exuber- 
ance, joyfulness, playfulness, spontaneous warmth or passion of 
nature, that is not only the fault of grubbing about in stony ground, 
it is a consequence of the puritanical and life-denying Welsh tradi- 
tion of Calvinistic Methodism that has done much to form them. 
The long and dramatic poem called ‘The Minister’, which was writ- 
ten for broadcasting on the Welsh Regional service, tells of what 
happened to the Reverend Elias Morgan, B.A. Fearing beauty and 
‘nature’s truth’ he ‘fell’, as Mr Betjeman puts it, ‘to railing against 
sin and leaving out charity until his heart was twisted and he died 
defeated by his own fierce creed’: 

Is there no passion in Wales? There is none 
Except in the racked hearts of men like Morgan 
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Condemned to wither and starve in the cramped cell 
Of thought their fathers made them. 
Protestantism — the adroit castration 
Of art; the bitter negation 
Of song and dance and the heart’s innocent joy — 
You have botched our flesh and left us only the soul’s | 
Terrible impotence in the warm world. a | 
The peasantry of whom Mr Thomas writes are a survival, almost an _ 
anachronism. His living among them and his involvement with them 
link him with older poets and isolate him from his contemporaries 
among English poets, but there is nothing remote or sentimental or 
what is called ‘nostalgic’ about him; he is deeply engaged with ac- 
tualities. Round the obscure, small village spins ‘on slow axis’ a 
world ‘vast and meaningful’, everything matters, the transient is 
seen in the light of the eternal. The man in the field, ‘gaitered with 
mud’, is also human, and although | 
the eyes, 
Fuddled with coldness, have no skill to smile 
the man’s speech has in it ‘the source of all poetry’. However 
parched, frustrated, indifferent, or hostile a man’s nature may be, 
he is still a man, never to be despised, never beyond salvation. The 
Christianity of this poet is implicit, not paraded, but there are 
moments when it shows itself directly and powerfully, as in the 
poem ‘In a Country Church’: ) 
To one kneeling down no word came, 
Only the wind’s song, saddening the lips 
Of the grave saints, rigid in glass; 
Or the dry whisper of unseen wings, 
Bats not angels, in the high roof. 


Was he balked by silence? He kneeled long, 
And saw love in a dark crown 

Of thorns blazing, and a winter tree 
Golden with fruit of a man’s body. 

In whatever direction this poet develops, he is likely to be solitary, 
singular, quite apart from what is merely fashionable, and happy in 
the exactness of his senses. He sees how 

the snow made room 
On the sharp turf for the first fumbling lamb; 
he sees, hears and feels 
the hissing swarm 
Of winged oats busy about the warm stalks. 


WILLIAM PLOMER 
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rE QuieT AMERICAN by Graham Greene. (Heinemann. 13s. 6d.) 


2 Quiet American seems to me one of the best novels that Graham 
ene has written. It is, as might be expected, a work of very great 
hnical accomplishment. The complicated narrative, with its 
changes in scene and shifts in time, is told with such skill that the 
effect is one of simplicity. The spare cool style can rise to beauty 
and can be narrowed to poignancy; it never descends to what is 
merely ‘tough’. 

_ But the book is not only admirable from a technical point of view; 
‘it is also moving as an expression of deep and passionate human 
feeling. If the feelings most clearly expressed are those of pity and 
disgust, there is certainly some need in the world for their expres- 
sion; and along with them one will find other feelings too—a kind- 
ness that does not spring entirely from pity, a love and admiration 
a those characters who are least affected by pride and by 

Mr Greene is in fact a moral writer and should be judged as such. 
He is also a religious writer, and it seems to me hard to justify his 
publisher’s claim that in this novel ‘religion plays little or no part’, 
though it is true that the particular problems of a Roman Catholic 
conscience do not form part of the story, and | think that most of 
Mr Greene’s non-Catholic readers will be glad of this. So, I should 
imagine, will be many Catholics who are interested in prosely- 
tizing for their Church and who must have found in the past Mr 
Greene a most perplexing propagandist. For in his general attitude 
there is something incurably juvenile, rebellious and disconcerting. 
He will find a good reason for not attending Chapel; he will not 
quite play cricket. 

Indeed, to develop a little the metaphor from cricket, it will be 
found that no one who is not a sinner can find a place in Mr 
Greene’s first XI. Not that he would approve of one who could, as 
it were, score sins all round the wicket; such brilliance would 
appear frivolous. What, | imagine, is required is just one or two 
firm boundary strokes. And even then both players and spectators 
are frequently disconcerted by the behaviour of Mr Greene's 
Umpire, who, after a most full-blooded sin, refuses to signal a boun- 
dary, or, when a sinner’s stumps are flattened, is perfectly capable 
of declaring him ‘not out’. 

Orthodoxy, in other words, is not one of Mr Greene’s strongest 
points. He is too fond of the oppressed. Hence the beauty and gran- 
deur of all his best work. And in his latest novel the theme is ad- 
mirably suited to his abilities and his particular insight. The back- 
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urn 


background comes to us the story of the middle-aged journal 
Fowler and the young American, Pyle; but the background is as im-_ 
portant as the main story and indeed, in a certain sense, controls it. 
I have read nowhere else such appalling and convincing accounts of 
modern war, and would guess that nothing so moving and so con- 
trolled has been written on the subject since Hemingway’s Farewell 
to Arms. 

Pity and indignation for the suffering, anger against those who 
from the outside safely assist in, grandiloquize about or make profit 
from a senseless slaughter—these are feelings which, it seems, the 
author intends us to share with him; and the narrator, Fowler, is 
moved by these feelings when he connives at the murder of the 
American, Pyle, who, with the best intentions in the world translated 
into action in the most inept and blunderingly doctrinaire way, is 
only adding to the destruction. Yet the moral situation is compli- 
cated by the fact that Pyle, again behaving in the most honourable 
manner possible, has taken Fowler’s girl from him. It is therefore 
evident that not only humanity but Fowler personally will benefit 
from the murder. Another complication is to be found in the pre- 
sentation of the two characters. Fowler appears to have scored two 
sins—one in conniving at the murder and one in deliberately de- 
ceiving the girl Phuong about his ability to marry her. Pyle scores 
no sins at all; yet he is presented as a dangerous, rather loathsomely 
priggish nincompoop, while Fowler certainly engages our sym- 
pathy. He is without doubt in the first XI. But are his sins really 
boundaries? To many the signals of the Umpire on this point will 
remain unintelligible. “You can’t blame the innocent . . .’ says Fow- 
ler. ‘All you can do is to control them or eliminate them. Innocence 
is a kind of insanity.’ And his final words are ‘Everything had gone 
right with me since he had died, but how I wished there existed 
someone to whom I could say that I was sorry.’ 

Some will be irritated by what will appear a lack of precision. We 
are, it seems, to conclude that everyone is wrong, but that the non- 
sinners are most wrong of all. It is a conclusion which, in a different 
way, has been expressed by Dostoievsky, but with more fervour 
and with the aid of some mysticism. Of Mr Greene’s exposition of 
the theme it may be said that there is sometimes a drabness, a lack 
of colour and warmth which are not only depressing but a perver- 
sion of the liveliness of reality. It may be said that the characters in 
this book, except for that of Fowler, are either caricatures, like most 
of the Americans, or rapidly, if very brilliantly, sketched in types, 
like Phuong and many others—flat types more appropriate to the 
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na screen than to life or literature. Yet such criticisms as these 
I think, unfair. Mr Greene is concerned with pity and with 
bt. It will be remembered too that the characters of Dickens are 
al and effective and yet have been pronounced ‘flat’ by Mr E. M. 
orster. Dickens, like Mr Greene, ‘goes’ easily on to the screen; but 
that does not mean that he is not a good novelist. He, like Mr 
Greene, has certain basic assumptions or modes of experience. We 
may not be sympathetic with all of them, yet we know they are 
essential to him in the expression of his particular and unique 
Rives We can only blame such writers for not being like them- 
es. 
_ Mr Greene in this novel seems to me to be like himself at his best. 
True that all the ends are not tied neatly together, that we do not 
know what will happen next, that many conclusions are presented 
only to be discredited. At times, too, one is tempted to wish that the 
author would not both hide and demonstratively call attention to 
his hiding-place. It would be easier for some and more boring for 
ers if he came into the open, if he played cricket. To me his great 
merit and his peculiar and moving contribution to literature is that 
he perpetually questions the rules, thinking, not without reason, 
that they may be, however cordially or rigidly acknowledged, 
unfair. 
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THe GUARDIANS by J. I. M. Stewart. (Gollancz. 12s. 6d.) 
Tue Liperty MAN by Gillian Freeman. (Longmans. 10s. 6d.) 
JupITH Hearne by Brian Moore. (Deutsch. ros. 6d.) 


THE HONEYMOON AND A RELIGIOUS MAN by Richard Chase. (Hogarth. 
12s. 6d.) 


‘Oxford just isn’t a place it’s easy to have too much of,’ the American 
hero remarks to his hostess in The Guardians; and, though the author 
evidently shares this opinion, many readers who have no occupa- 
tional, youthful, or nostalgic connections with the city in question 
may feel inclined to disagree. Certainly there has been a surfeit, in 
recent years, of fiction dealing with academic backgrounds and 
themes; and, once these are divorced from the detective-interest 
which Mr J. I. M. Stewart (in his other incarnation as Michael Innes), 
and his confréres, have been astute enough to provide, as alleviation, 
in the past, it becomes increasingly difficult to suppress a groan at 
sight of the words ‘Master’, ‘Don’, ‘College’, etc, while their even 
more ominous transatlantic equivalents (‘Campus’, for instance) 
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must surely evoke an uninhibited scream. 1 

The Guardians was perhaps intended, originally, as a reciprocal| 
export product; for Willard Quail, the middle-aged ee | 
business-man with scholarly leanings, is presented to us as a preux-- 
chevalier par excellence, actuated by the most disinterested and 
idealistic of motives, while the cast comprises several eccentrics 
a type which United States citizens doubtless imagine as typically 
Oxonian: a nonagenarian lady of title who disconcertingly confuses 
past and present; a tatterdemalion tramp who turns out to be an 
eminent Assyriologist; a Senior Tutor devoid of social graces and | 
subject to intermittent fits of persecution-mania; a worldly, mali- - 
cious Warden; and two maiden ladies of mature years—one for- - 
midable and austere, the other dim and seemingly scatterbrained— 
who have devoted their lives to safeguarding the literary remains | 
and material possessions of their distinguished mid-Victorian parent, 
whose position is never clearly defined, though his influence is fre- - 
quently compared to that of Ruskin. 

The basic pattern, as one of the characters—an engaging under- 
graduate of a kind almost obsolete—is quick to point out, vaguely 
resembles that of The Aspern Papers, and the story is told, rather re- 
grettably, in the style of Henry James (so ably parodied by Mr 
Stewart in Mark Lambert’s Supper). All the more irritating man- 
nerisms of the Master are reproduced: the split infinitive, the double 
double negatives, the unnecessary italics and periphrases (‘He would 
never, he soberly knew, turn at that corner again’; ‘It suggested, 
moreover, that the marriage did, in fact, still exist’.) The author's 
capacity for inducing suspense, and his experience as a crime- 
novelist, ensure, none the less, a high degree of readability: the main 
defect lies in his ambivalent attitude— prompted, perhaps, by loyalty 
—to the Oxford setting itself. Returning after an absence of twenty- 
five years, Quail might be expected to notice more changes than the 
outward dilapidation of the Sheldonian Theatre: there is little sug- 
gestion of the encroaching squalor, and not until the penultimate 
page are we told that ‘the busier streets seemed more prepon- 
derantly than ever simply those of a large industrial town,’ while 
the bleak horror of the place under snow is mitigated by describing 
the scene from an unfamiliar and picturesque angle. By restricting 
the action to the city’s more gruesome backwaters, and choosing 
protagonists who are past their prime (when not actually declining 
into senility), Mr Stewart is unable, however, to conceal the essen- 
tial shoddiness of the atmosphere: the scholar’s vanity and the spite- 
ful gossip; the continual jockeying for position; the petty intrigues 
and jealousies engendered by life in so narrow a circle: ugliness peeps | 
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ut against the author’s will among the tea-tables and the dinner- 
services, grimacing at us only too often from behind the crumbling 
facade of culture. 
- Miss Gillian Freeman is twenty-five years of age, and her first 
novel not only shows exceptional talent, but is refreshingly free 
from any of the fashionable influences. The brief love-affair between 
a young woman of education, teaching at an East End council school, 
and a Cockney able-seaman (slightly her junior), on twenty-one 
ays’ leave from the Navy, is recounted with extraordinary objec- 
ivity: its principal triumph lying in the portrait of the sailor him- 
elf, since much of the story is told from his point of view. Derek 
Smith, with his unconscious egotism, his quick animal intelligence, 
and masculine disinclination to be caught up in any lasting relation- 
ship, rings—like his service slang—entirely true: not least because 
he is portrayed without the bitterness or self-pity often underlying 
‘the presentation of male protagonists by novelists of the opposite 
‘sex. Miss Freeman is particularly to be congratulated on her ear for 
dialogue and quick eye for background detail: the egregious locu- 
tions of Freda’s teen-age pupils, the tawdry pubs and raffish milk- 
bars into which she is dragged during the course of events (not for- 
getting a disastrous tour of Portsmouth in the company of Derek’s 
shipmates) are economically and vividly rendered, while the inevi- 
table climax is set down poignantly yet with dignity and restraint. 

Because it does exactly what it sets out to do in the minimum 
space with the maximum effect, The Liberty Man is more success- 
ful—though perhaps less ambitious—than Mr Brian Moore’s Judith 
Hearne: also a first novel by a young writer and by no means neg- 
ligible. Here the eponymous heroine is an Irish Catholic spinster of 
forty-five, addicted to bouts of solitary whisky-drinking to relieve 
the intolerable loneliness of her condition, who eventually loses her 
faith in God after her last hopes of marriage have been cruelly de- 
feated; and the background is a Belfast apparently inhabited only 
by brutes, perverts, drunkards, religious bigots, idlers, scroungers, 
and turbulent priests whose fire-breathing sermons are qualified by 
a perfunctory attitude to the spiritual problems of their parishioners. 
Mr Moore possesses a considerable narrative-gift and a genuine 
talent for characterisation (both Bernard, the obese Machiavellian 
pseudo-poet, and his Americanized uncle, Madden, are extremely 
well-done), but it is to be hoped that in his next book he will have 
- shaken off the influence of James Joyce, which often lands an air of 
pastiche to his work at present: 

The evil will die out, Niccolo says, or its worst results will be 
deferred. The old British rule that, divide and conquer, a refine- 
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ment of it. Niccolo’s fine Italian hand. My fine Irish hand. M 

Riccio. Bernardus, it would be. 
The same advice might be extended to Mr Chase, save that in his 
case the Joycean influence is complicated by that of the late Virgini 
Woolf. Both short novels. Set in Italy. Italia. Porticos. Piazzas. And 
the moon. Luna. Husbands. Both unhappy, one a widower. Other, | 
expatriate American wife. Ditto. All goes wrong. Monologues. — 
Molto interior. ‘Said’ for ‘thought’. Vino. Prosciutto. Eat, drink, 
make merry, for tomorrow. But nobody dies much. The cinema, 
too. Scenario, Montage of night, sea, moon, dust, heat. Evocative, 
enveloping, velvet night. And scented. Like women’s arms. Envelop 
also. But can’t or won’t. Frustration. And a pistol. Bang. Goes off. | 
Still nobody dies. Pity, that. 


J. MACLAREN-ROSS 


LETTERS FROM MADAME DE SEVIGNE. Selected and translated by 
Violet Hammersley. With a preface by W. Somerset Maugham, 
C. H. (Secker & Warburg. Zos. net.) 


Many English readers, knowing Madame de Sévigné chiefly by name 
and fame and from a few anthology pieces, have wished for a closer 
acquaintance and yet lacked leisure to tackle the immense bulk of 
her Letters—lacked too, perhaps, the detailed historical knowledge 
to appreciate them fully. We must be grateful to Mrs Hammersley 
for the admirable selection now presented in English, and accom- 
panied by an enlightening preface and scholarly footnotes. To give 
us the essence of Mme de Sévigné, thus pruned of garrulity, plus an 
indispensable sketch of the contemporary background, is a remark- 
able achievement, and Mrs Hammersley may be sure of winning new 
admirers for her subject and sending old friends back to browse de- 
lightedly in the original text. 

These letters fascinate as a record of public and private life in 
XVIIth century France, as a picture of society and a self-portrait. For 
her beloved daughter, buried in Provence, Mme de Sévigné turns 
gossip-columnist, and she is an inspired one. She gives a vivid, 
kaleidoscopic picture of the events of the day: court intrigues, per- 
sonal adventures, the rise and fall of favourites, war, religious con- 
troversy and political repression, sermons and plays, trials and 
witch-burnings are all related with the lightest and liveliest of pens 
—for Francoise must be entertained as well as informed. Sometimes, 
indeed, the touch is a little too light for the grimness of the theme, 
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d one could wish for rather more feeling and less artistry. Still, 
their swift witty narrative and vivid descriptions, the letters 
are a precious granary for the historian, the more so as Mme de 
sévigné is characteristic of her age rather than exceptional; she 
shares its code and its prejudices, she is not a profound or original 
a and has no consuming passion (always excepting maternal 

ve). She thus reflects the essential ceremony and savagery of the 
age, its elegance and its crudity, its cult of formal perfection and 
(as Mrs Hammersley points out) that tendency to unbridled 
emotion, that exaggeration of mood and experience that are Baroque 
ther than Classical. If we are repelled by the callousness with 
hich this cultured lady describes the repression of a Breton revolt, 

ing a clever story out of a barbarous massacre, we must remem- 

that this too is characteristic of the age. The upper classes did 

ot think of peasants as human beings; the horror of their plight was 
impsed only by La Bruyére, in one moving passage. 
But the real delight of the Letters lies rather in their picture of 
rivate life and personal experience. Here we are conscious of a 
ommunity of feeling, underlying the differences of manners and 
abits. We can sympathise and enjoy whole-heartedly as we read 
me de Séyigné’s accounts of life in Brittany and Paris, the trivial 
citements and misadventures of every day made memorable by 
the wit and charm of her telling. The trials of a journey, the delights 
of a country walk, gossip, bons mots, bawdry, her rheumatism and 
the ordeal of its cure at Vichy, the latest fashions in food and hair- 
dressing, the latest remedies, theories about the upbringing of child- 
ren, literary chitchat and philosophic meditation, domestic worries 
and, above all, anxiety for the well-being of her adored daughter: 
these make up the raw material of the Letters. And as Virginia Woolf 
says of Dorothy Osborne, ‘by being herself without effort or em- 
phasis she envelopes all these odds and ends in the flow of her own 
personality.’ 

That personality emerges from the Letters as full of verve and 
vitality, right to the end, with an irrepressible vein of mocking wit 
that she can turn on herself as well as on her neighbour; with 
humour, rarer in France than wit; with more sense than sensibility, 
except as far as her daughter is concerned; and a fresh original turn 
of mind, shown in her observation and style. She was basically 
serious-minded, however, with a streak of masculine toughness that 
made her prefer Jansenists to Jesuits and Corneille to Racine; not 
deeply religious, she faced her problems with an almost rationalistic 
fatalism — God, to her, was an inscrutable Providence and little more. 
When she discusses the great issues of suffering, old age and death it 
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is with a plucky, common-sense resignation that is genuinel} yi 

moving. The only queer side to her well-balanced nature, the onl} 

passion indeed that she seems to have felt, was her infatuation witt 
her daughter, which assumes embarrassing and at times almos 
pathological expression. 

She had what was rare in that urban society, a genuine love 0: 
nature; it would be foolish to reproach her for not being romantic 
about it, and her feelings amongst the woods and walks of Les: 
Rochers were none the less sincere for being devoid of mysticism. 

Such an inventory, after all, conveys little of her real charm, the 
secret of which lies in her writing, in the choice of a word, the turn 
of a phrase, the rhythm of a paragraph. And this effect of limpid 
simplicity, this blend of the delicate and the homely, this artful art 
lessness is perhaps the most difficult of all styles to translate; and| 
although Mrs Hammersley’s version has great merits it does not: 
quite—to my ear at any rate—give the echo of Mme de Sévigné.. 
There are occasional stilted phrases, jarring with the colloquial con- 
text. For instance: ‘“‘Nay, do not think, I will do all the thinking as I! 
roam up and down these alleys, spacious and melancholy as the: 
thoughts which fill my mind. However many times | tread them the: 
absent one will not be there!” lacks the pathos of: ‘“‘Non, ne songez a: 
rien, laissez-moi tout songer dans mes grandes allées, dont la tristesse : 
augmentera la mienne: j’aurai beau m’y promener, je n’y trouverai. 
point ce que j’y avais la derniere fois que j’y fus.” 

It is perhaps inevitable that some of the bloom should be rubbed _ 
off such expressions of poignant feeling in translation. What is more 
to be regretted, there are a number of misunderstandings and distor- 
tions of the French which careful revision might have prevented. I 
will instance three: 

(22 April 1671) Savez-vous bien que vous irez avec elle (i.e. to Hell) 
si vous contiriuez a la hair? 

“Where doubtless you will bear her company and forever con- 
tinue to hate her.” 

(24 November 1679) Cette derniére (ie. Mme de Maintenon) est 
tou-jours parfaitement bien avec le centre de toutes choses (le 
roi). 

‘This last manages always to be in the centre of things (the 

King).’ 

(17 July 1676) Execution of La Brinvilliers: ‘la communication des. 
petits esprits’ is translated as ‘through the agency of wicked little 
sprites’ whereas it is really an allusion to Cartesian, or Pascalian, 
theories of physics and physiology. 

These errors are, as I say, a pity, because the achievement as a 
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whole gives one such pleasure. Let us hope there will be a (well- 
served) second impression, in which they can be corrected. 
JEAN STEWART 


THe WHISPERING GALLERY by John Lehmann. (Longmans, Green & 


Co. 218.) 

The impression likely to remain on a detached reader of this book is 

one of the sense of doom pervading the ’thirties, a doom against 

which the young intelligentzia of Mr Lehmann’s generation fought 

so fearlessly and so fruitlessly. As readers we share almost painfully 
bitter sense of disillusion which befell them as there dawned on 

them the irony of ideologies (‘the intellectual pretence of a spirit- 


pulse. Mr Lehmann himself has come to the conclusion that ‘until 
machine civilization is transformed . . . these prison breakaways of 
the human spirit will, one imagines, go on recurring, though always 
in different disguises.’ But, some cynical observer in the future may 
ask: What were all these young men doing? None of them was con- 
cerned, it would seem, in the practical business of making things 
work—we meet such also in Mr Philip Toynbee’s Friends Apart— 
so there is small wonder that they found themselves, as Mr Lehmann 
did, suffering from ‘bouts of rentier-guilt, the characteristic malady 
of [his] class and generation’, as he puts it. Mr Lehmann himself 
turned away from the chance of becoming a diplomat; after nar- 
rowly evading a museum career as an art specialist, he became for a 
short time engaged with Leonard and Virginia Woolf in the Hogarth 
Press; then he escaped, so as to give himself a chance of writing 
poetry, and settled himself in Vienna. Why, this cynic might 
ask... .? 

We can imagine his questions: but to answer them in derogation 
of that group of young men would be ungenerous. They were 
actively engaged individually, for what was the use of being a cog 
in a machine that was obviously grinding out, or condoning, evil, or 
at best futility? And some gave their lives in the Spanish Civil War. 
They wrote poems, plays, stories, keeping alive, creating even, the 
spirit of a pungent criticism of society. Mr Lehmann himself, who 
could never remain passive where action seemed required, feeling as 
time went on ever more drawn ‘towards the fire’, acted in Vienna as 
a collecting and distributing centre for information about under- 
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ground activities. For him the miseries of the world were miseri 
and would not let him rest. So from there he undertook, and broug! 
into triumphant being, New Writing, which was to give scope to) 
the new ideas and the new literary forms bursting through the crust : 
of the old. 

That is the really exciting part of the book, the most intimately j 
personal; for though one of Mr Lehmann’s objects in writing his" 
autobiography was to analyse and so understand himself, being no 
Rousseau-like exhibitionist, he is reticent. All we are aware of, and 
that somewhat objectively, is his continual dilemma: “Was I to go 
to the left, to a poet’s life, or to the right, to an editor’s and pub- 
lisher’s life?” The childhood part is a little lengthy, and might have 
been confined to the particular ethos of the Lehmann home—the 
library, the guests, the strong family feeling, and the charming ex- 
tracts from the diary of the father of the family. If we have ex- 
perienced that sort of life, much will be commonplace: we have 
known the garden, the seaside holiday with the morning bathe, the 
petit beurre biscuits, the shrimping net, or if we have not they can 
mean little. The accounts of Eton and Cambridge are more interest- 
ing if only because they are more individual; but Mr Lehmann really 
gets into his stride, holds us to the page, when he is taken into the 
Hogarth Press. There opens that part of the book which will gratify, 
as he suggests, ‘studious explorers of the byways of literary history.’ 
Then we begin to meet men and women, a number of whom most 
literary men of his or a slightly older generation will have known 
well in life, or met fleetingly, or would like to have met and known. 
And though these portraits do not often attain great vividness, they 
do, we feel, give much of the essence of many people, such as Julian 
Bell and Christopher Isherwood. There can be hardly a person in that 
particular realm of literary activity to whom we are not introduced, 
a realm which was one of the two or three important ones of that 
period. And what emerges from the portraits or sketches, not of 
writers alone, is Mr Lehmann’s great generosity of feeling, his com- 
plete lack of jealousy or rancour, his real love of people as a whole, 
his capacity for friendship with extremely diverse types of men and 
women. 

But it is the Vienna part that will remain in the memory, where he 
came into close contact with the poor and oppressed, and found that 
his activities estranged him in some ways from his poet friends, al- 
together from his one-time familiar acquaintances of London salons 
and country houses. He was astonished at how these ‘moved in a 
kind of protective cellophane, insulated from the deep, troubled, 
transforming currents of Austrian life, that roared with only the 
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ntest of echoes beneath the confidence of their holidaying feet.’ 
Phen there were the baffling visits to Russia—he reflects with amuse- 
t that he is probably the only person who has been taken up and 
sed by both the Ogpu and the Nazi police—the meeting in Paris 
ith such men as Malraux (a vivid picture there), which has led him 
think that for great writers of that age there was a necessary 
Je of acting ‘in their own person the whole drama of modern 
mmunist faith’, with its succeeding ‘final disillusionment and re- 
tion of that faith.’ 
- If this kind of picture of Europe in the ’thirties can be got in part 
; other writers—autobiographers, historians, novelists and 

ournalists— without however the special flavour which a poet di- 

ed from his task can give, what is of unique importance in the 
k is his apologia for the political ‘occasional’ writing of his con- 
te raries. It was, of course, inescapable, though Mr Lehmann 

self finds that he writes his best poetry when freed of such con- 
Jerations: and he says of his coevals: 
I firmly believe that when their occasional verses have long 
been lost in the turbulently running waters of our time, the poets 
of the ’thirties will still be remembered by poems that for imagin- 
ative vitality, intellectual backbone and innovating technical 
resources—for the creative power of the word—have certainly 
not been excelled, and only rarely equalled, by their successors. 
It is, perhaps, a little early to be sure of this, but the reasons impel- 
ling Mr Lehmann to his assertion are implicit in the latter half of his 
book, and for that alone make it a document of value. And more, 
an addition to our sense of being. For the condition of an autobiog- 
rapher’s capturing his reader is that he should have found his life 
furiously interesting: to preserve his life for others he must have 
enjoyed that life: then his account will be telling, will be significant, 
will be another item to add to our experience of how life works out. 
This condition Mr Lehmann fulfils, enabling us to participate in 
those portions of the book where he has, we feel, succeeded in cap- 
turing his past, which are, paradoxically, just those where he tells 


us he feels most doubtful of being able to do so. 
BONAMY DOBREE 


LIVING AND KNowInc by E. W. F. Tomlin. (Faber. 25s.) 


Living and Knowing is a book of a kind which has come to be un- 
usual in this country. English philosophy today is predominantly 
analytic; Mr Tomlin’s book is systematic, and systematic on the 
grand scale. It sets forth a theory which is meant to comprehend 
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science and theology as well as the whole traditional field of m 
physics. It is a humourless book: ‘Divorced from one another, 
and Life are finally unintelligible,” Mr Tomlin writes in all earnes 
ness on page fourteen: Generally his style is bleak. His argument | 
difficult to follow. He raises many more hopes than he satisfies. B 

I have found it an interesting book to read, and at a time when so 
much philosophy is niggling and timid, the very boldness of Mr Tom-- 
lin’s enterprise deserves some praise. 

Mr Tomlin is an authority on Collingwood, under whom he onc 
studied at Oxford; but he is not, like that great man, an idealist. Sur 
prisingly, he says far harsher things against the ‘futile logomach 
of idealism than he says against the prevailing school of analytic 
philosophy. Indeed Mr Tomlin speaks of analysis as a wholly valu- 
able thing, and only quarrels with its practitioners because they 
make it a substitute for metaphysics, whereas his idea is to treat it as 
a prolegomenon to metaphysics. Such, I say, is his idea; but it is; 
not, however, Mr Tomlin’s practice, for so far as I can see there is no: 
analysis in his present book. And this, I think, is not so much a de- 
ficiency as a positive inconsistency: it is as if a swimming teacher: 
were to say ‘I believe in undressing before entering the water’ and 
then to dive in fully clad. 

Mr Tomlin’s effective starting point is the proposition, which 
many analytic philosophers would accept, that philosophy must 
somehow be unified with science, or rather re-unified, for until about 
a hundred years ago the word ‘philosophy’ meant (among other 
things) what we now distinguish as ‘science’. But instead of thinking, , 
with other theorists, of physics as the model science, Mr Tomlin} 
chooses biology. He argues that the development of biological | 
studies during the past century or so has prepared the way for a} 
new science, drawing its sources from psychology as well as biology, , 
and linked to a theory of value which would ‘continue the work of ' 
traditional metaphysics’ by giving fresh significance to the concepts ; 
of personality and God. 

Mr Tomlin is scrupulous, as few philosophical writers nowadays | 
are, in acknowledging his debt to other authors; by doing so he tends; 
to obscure the originality of his argument. He quotes liberally from _ 
such theorists as Max Scheler, Raymond Reyer, Bertalanffy and 
Simone Weil, but his book is in fact a highly original one, especially 
in what it says about biology and in the place it assigns to biology in 
relation to metaphysics. 

Biology is indeed the subject where all materialist or quasi- 
materialist theories break down. For there empiricism confronts 
creativity, and creativity, if I understand him aright, is the key idea 
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to Mr Tomlin’s system, Empirical science cannot ‘explain’ creativity 
because it explains by means of laws which are essentially predic- 
tions; and creativity, which embodies an element of novelty, is es- 
sentially unpredictable. Mr Tomlin believes that the creative power 
that human beings have is what gives reality to all our ethical and. 
aesthetic values. 

So far, it seems to me, Mr Tomlin makes his case persuasively. But 
once having got on to the subject of values, he whips up the pace _ 
abruptly, ropes in religion, and begins to write as if his whole idea in 
working out a philosophical system was, like Berkeley’s, to pro- 
mote the faith. Personally, although I make no claim to be a con- 
noisseur of theologies, I find Mr Tomlin’s particular mixture of the 
orthodox and the mystical unpleasing; but that is neither here nor 
there. The serious fault is that his theology is not all well integrated 
with his ideas about biology and metaphysics. Even on the question 
of ‘value’ itself Mr Tomlin’s grip seems to falter. On page 150 he says 
that value is something which controls the activity of the brain; on 
page 169 he says value can be ‘instinctive’; on page 179, it is some- 
thing we ‘confer’ on things; on page 181,something of which we have 
‘direct apprehension’; on page 190, something requiring ‘realization’; 
on page 223 we are told that values cannot be repudiated; and on — 
page 262 that a man cannot talk meaningfully of ‘my values’. Mani- 
festly there is some confusion here; but I do not wish to make too 
much of it. Mr Tomlin explains that the book was cut down, at the 
suggestion of the publishers, from a manuscript considerably longer. 
If there are always good economic reasons for shortening books, 
there are not always good logical or literary ones. My suspicion is 
that Mr Tomlin’s book has been impoverished by abridgement, and 
that this published version is harder to read than the original would 
have been. It is nevertheless worth trying. 

MAURICE CRANSTON 
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